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Sermons for the Month of September 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE PETITIONS IN THE LITANY OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


XXIII. Heart or Jesus, BRuISED FoR Our SINS 


If you have ever watched a blacksmith at work, you have perhaps 
been surprised to see with what apparent ease he can bend the hard 
iron and give it whatever shape he desires. You may have seen a 
hard lump of iron heated in the furnace, and then beaten by the 
workmen with their heavy hammers until it becomes a thin, flat 
plate. Under the powerful blows the metal rang as if complaining 
of them, so that one might fancy it to be alive and in pain, incapable 
of suffering without uttering groans and lamentations. 

The iron is the type of a man whom the divine Master subjects 
to hard blows of fortune, in order to make him what He judges 
best. The heart of the sufferer groans in agony, as if it were laid 
on the anvil and crushed by the heavy hammer, so that at last it 
seems completely overwhelmed with pain and misery. 

If ever a heart received hard blows and was crushed by pain so 
as to seem almost annihilated, it was the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 
If we ask why this most pure and innocent Heart, worthy of all 
glory and honor, suffered such indignity, and voluntarily took upon 
Itself such a load of pain, the answer will be: “It was for our sake 
that the Sacred Heart welcomed all possible suffering; it was be- 
cause of our sins that It endured such intense agony and so painful 
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a death.” We may therefore rightly say that It was bruised for 
our sins. 

Every human heart must bear pain and grief. In the Book of 
Proverbs we read: “As silver is tried by fire and gold in the furnace, 
so the Lord trieth the hearts” (xvii, 3). Sorrow and pain tried the 
Heart of Jesus to the uttermost; Jews and Gentiles, friends and 
enemies, all caused Him suffering, and during His Passion not only 
did His human foes unite to wound Him in every possible way, but 
we may almost say that the whole fury of hell was let loose upon 
Him, striving to overpower and destroy His most Sacred Heart. 
Let us in thought go to the Mount of Olives, and watch this struggle 
at its culminating point. 

On the last evening before His Passion, our Lord followed His 
usual custom, and went with His disciples to the Mount of Olives 
(Luke xxii, 39). There, as St. Matthew tells us (xxvi, 36-38), He 
came to a country place called Gethsemani, and said to His dis- 
ciples: “Sit you here, till I go yonder and pray.” And taking with 
Him Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, He began to grow sorrow- 
ful and to be sad. Then He saith to them: “My soul is sorrowful 
even unto death, stay you here and watch with Me.” He walked 
on in front of the disciples, about “a stone’s cast” (Luke xxii, 41), 
and then fell upon His face, praying: “My Father, if it be possible, 
let this chalice pass from me; nevertheless not as I will, but as 
Thou wilt” (Matt. xxvi, 39). Let us consider the meaning of 
this prayer and think why our Lord uttered it. At that moment 
He saw all that lay before Him, all His Passion and death; He 
saw His arrest, His condemnation at the tribunals of the high priest, 
Pilate and Caiphas respectively; He saw all the ill-treatment that 
He would receive whilst being dragged to and fro, from one place 
to another; He saw Himself scourged and crowned with thorns 
by the rough soldiery; He saw Himself condemned to death by 
Pilate, and nailed to the cross, after carrying it along the weary 
road to Calvary. He saw, too, His agonizing death on the cross. 
This prospect and the thought of all the terrible sufferings in store 
for Him, overwhelmed Him. He had, of course, from the begin- 
ning been aware of what lay before Him; as God He was omni- 
scient ; but just at that moment on the Mount of Olives He realized 
more clearly than ever what He was about to undergo, and His 
Heart was crushed beneath a load of sorrow. He would not have 
been human, had He not felt fear and shrinking, for it is natural 
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to us all to feel terror at the prospect of pain and death, and no 
imagination can picture more terrible tortures than those awaiting 
Him. We cannot wonder that, overwhelmed by fear of death, 
He begged His heavenly Father to let that chalice pass from Him. 
He might have cried with the Psalmist: “Save me, O God, for 
the waters are come in even unto my soul. I stick fast in the 
mire of the deep, and there is no sure standing; I am come into 
the depth of the sea, and a tempest hath overwhelmed me” (Ps. 
Ixviii, I-3). 

The thought of impending suffering was not, however, the only 
cause of His sadness. Far worse was the thought of the sins of 
men, including our own personal sins, which necessitated all that 
He was to undergo. He saw the sin of Adam, the first of the 
human race, who was driven by God’s command out of Paradise, 
and with all his descendants given over to the punishment of 
death. He saw how, after Adam, all mankind was stained with 
original sin, and had become, as St. Augustine says, “a single mass 
given up to the condemnation that they had deserved” (de civitate 
Dei xv, c. 21). He saw all the personal sins of Adam’s descend- 
ants, from the murder of Abel to the end of Time. He saw how 
the sins grew and accumulated, forming, as it were, a vast river 
of destruction, so that, even at a very early date, God—to use 
human language—repented that He had made man on the earth 
(Gen. vi, 6), and caused the deluge to destroy the sinful race, 
preserving only Noah, the just man, and a few others. Our Lord 
saw, as He Himself once had said, that “from within, out of the 
heart of man, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, fornifications, mur- 
ders, thefts, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness, an 
evil (7. e. envious) eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness” ( Mark vii, 21, 
22). He thought also of all the sins committed against His Holy 
Church and for whose sake He was about to shed His precious 
Blood. He saw the hatred and scorn of Jews and pagans, and 
knew that Christians, too, in their blind pride and to secure tem- 
poral advantages, would fall away from the true faith and lapse 
into heresy, or by abandoning the Head of the Church would give 
rise to dangerous schisms. He saw how the most holy Sacrament 
of the Altar would not only be neglected and left alone in the taber- 
nacles of many churches, but would also be received unworthily by 
sinners, and even be cast out of the ciborium by sacrilegious hands, 
and trodden under foot. Must not the number and magnitude of 
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all these sins, that God alone can perceive, have weighed like an 
intolerable burden on the Sacred Heart? Jesus was going to take 
them all upon Himself and to make reparation for all. Did He not 
know that His sufferings and death would avail nothing in the case 
of many, many sinners? He might well have said, like the Psalmist: 
“The torrents of iniquity troubled me” (Ps. xvii, 5). Our sins, 
too, were seen by Jesus as He knelt in prayer on the Mount of 
Olives, for Isaias refers to us when he says: “Surely He hath 
borne our infirmities and carried our sorrows .... He was 
wounded for our iniquities, He was bruised for our sins” (lili, 4, 5). 
For our sake, too, was the Heart of Jesus crushed with grief, so 
that He could say: “My heart is troubled within me, and the fear 
of death is fallen upon me; fear and trembling are come upon me, 
and darkness hath covered me” (Ps. liv, 5, 6). 

How intense must the anguish and sorrow have been that our 
Lord experienced! Not once only but thrice did He pray: “My 
Father, if it be possible, let this chalice pass from me.” After 
His first prayer He went to His disciples, and, finding them asleep, 
said to Peter: “What! could you not watch one hour with me?” 
He was anxious that they should persevere in prayer, lest they 
should fall into temptation (Matt. xxvi, 41), but He was impelled 
also by His own anguish to seek a moment’s consolation from His 
Apostles. Again He prayed that the chalice might pass from Him, 
“and He cometh again and findeth them sleeping, for their eyes 
were heavy” (v. 43), and again He received no comfort from them. 
“Leaving them, He went again, and He prayed the third time, 
saying the self-same word” (v, 44), and once more He came to the 
disciples, and said: “Sleep ye now and take your rest,” but almost 
immediately afterwards He called them to rise up and go to meet 
His enemies. Whilst he prayed an angel from heaven appeared, 
strengthening Him, but the agony overpowered Him again and “He 
prayed the longer” (Luke xxii, 43), “and His sweat became as drops 
of blood trickling down upon the ground” (ibid. v, 44). How 
came it that our Saviour’s Blood flowed thus before anyone had 
laid hands upon Him? Was it fear that had this effect? No, fear 
generally makes us shudder with cold, by driving the blood to the 
heart. The bloody’ sweat must be ascribed to our Lord’s excess 
of love, rather than to fear. Anguish and sorrow had contracted 
and crushed His Heart; but love of us poor sinners so affected 
It as to drive His precious Blood forth from His Heart and force 
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it to flow from every pore in His sacred Face and Body. You see 
now how terribly our Lord suffered on the Mount of Olives. Ages 
before, the royal prophet had foretold of the Messias that He would 
complain: “My heart is become like wax melting within me” (Ps. 
xxi, 15). Had not an angel from heaven strengthened our Re- 
deemer during this fearful struggle He would have died then, 
for His Heart would have broken under the blows inflicted upon 
It by God’s justice as a penalty for our sins. 

Yet the agony endured by Jesus on the Mount of Olives was 
but the beginning of His Passion. Blow after blow struck His 
Most Sacred Heart, until at length It broke, crushed and was over- 
whelmed with sorrow. It is not in man’s power to describe adequately 
all that It endured. Scarcely had our Lord ended His prayer, when 
a band of His enemies approached, led by Judas, the traitor. Could 
any more grievous insult have been inflicted upon His faithful, 
loving Heart? “Friend, whereto art thou come?” (Matt. xxvi, 50). 
“Judas, dost thou betray the Son of Man with a kiss?” (Luke xxii, 
48). What love and what pain are contained in these two sentences! 

Let us follow our Saviour after His arrest to the house of 
Caiphas, the high-priest, and we shall see fresh indignities heaped 
upon Him. As He stood before the high-priest, listening to the 
charges brought against Him, another apostle was led, not through 
malice but through human frailty, to deny his Lord and Master. 
Because a servant maid asked a question, St. Peter said, “Woman, 
I know Him not” (Luke xxii, 57), and he went on to declare 
repeatedly that he was not one of Christ’s followers. Jesus was 
thus abandoned and denied even by Peter, the chief of the apostles, 
who had borne testimony to him, saying: “Thou art Christ, the Son 
of the Living God” (Matt. xvi, 16). We can form no idea of what 
our Lord must have suffered when St. Peter denied Him. 


I must leave you to think over the other sorrows inflicted upon 
the Sacred Heart during the various scenes of the Passion. It was 
crushed and overwhelmed by an incalculable load of disloyalty, 
treachery, neglect, cruelty, cunning and scorn, until at last our 
Divine Lord breathed out His soul on the cross. 

Following the example of Holy Church,* we may put into our. 
Saviour’s mouth the words: “O all ye that pass by the way, attend 
and see if there be any sorrow like to my sorrow” (Lam. i, 12). 


* Antiph. ad Magnif. in 1 vesp. off. votivi de Pass. Dom. 
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He had far more reason to complain thus, than had the City of 
Jerusalem, which the prophet Jeremias represents as uttering this 
lamentation: “Attend and see.” These words are addressed to 
us also; we too ought to consider the tide of suffering that swept 
over His most Sacred Heart; but it is not enough merely to feel 
compassion with Him; we must consider why He underwent such 
agony. Why was this most gentle and divine Heart afflicted with 
such grievous pain and tortured even to death? It was for our 
sins. I pointed out before how the sins of the whole world were 
perceived by our Saviour whilst He was praying on the Mount of 
Olives, and how they rendered Him sorrowful even unto death, 
so that He nearly died under the weight. In His all-embracing 
knowledge He saw our sins, too. We must never think that the 
invocation: “Heart of Jesus, bruised for our sins” has nothing to 
do with us, that we are not grievous sinners. It behooves us rather 
to humble ourselves, and not make light of our transgressions. Is 
not every sin grievous in the sense that it is an outrage upon God’s 
infinite majesty, an infringement of His law and a contempt of His 
power to punish? Think over all your sins, mortal and venial; 
consider how many they are and how your indebtedness to God 
has increased with every year that has passed. Remember that all} 
these sins, whether due to carelessness or to deliberate purpose, 
are cruel blows with which you have wounded your Saviour’s gentle 
Heart. 

Judas by his treachery aimed a deadly blow at the Sacred 
Heart. Have you ever been a traitor? It is not for us to reckon 
precisely the magnitude of each sin; Judas committed a horrible 
offence—there can be no doubt of it—but has not your behaviour 
at some time or other been equivalent to a betrayal of what you are 
convinced to be right? Has human respect ever led you to join 
people of no religious belief in ridiculing and condemning the 
Church, her doctrines, servants and priests? Has any desire to 
please your superiors or employers made you careless about hear- 
ing Mass on Sundays and holidays? If so, how false you have 
been to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, who comes to you in Holy Com- 
munion, and desires your salvation so ardently. Is not every sin 
to some extent a betrayal of the Sacred Heart, or at least a denial, 
such as St. Peter was guilty of, through want of care and vigilance? 
If you yield to your passions and transgress the law of temperance, 
are you not acting the part of an enemy and rebel? Are you not 
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betraying Christ? Are you not giving the devil the place in your 
heart that Jesus should occupy? How often have you thus denied 
your Lord and Master, and wounded His loving Heart? That 
Heart was bruised for our sins during His Passion; do we not 
sometimes act as though we desired to crush It yet more com- 
pletely, by committing grievous sins? Let us begin to-day really 
to repent of our sins. Let us resolve to sin no more and to give up 
being traitors. We can try to comfort the Sacred Heart by the 
fidelity with which we do our duty as Christians, and by resisting 
our passions. When sorrow comes upon us, we should accept it 
as a punishment for our sins, and however great our troubles may 
be, they are small in comparison with the pain caused by our sins 
to the Heart of Jesus. Therefore let us receive willingly even what 
hurts us from God’s Hand, and say with true contrition: “Heart 
of Jesus, bruised for our sins, have mercy upon us.” 





MATERIAL FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


A YEAR’S COURSE ON THE COMMANDMENT OF THE 
LOVE OF GOD* 


XI. B. THe SABBATH AS A Day oF REST IN Gop. 


(a) Sunday ought to be a day of recollection. On Sinai God 
said: “On the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God.” 
What did these words mean? (Repetition of the section: Sunday 
ought to be a day of rest in God.) 

How do we know that we shall be allowed to share in the eternal 
rest of heaven? 

Our Saviour said: “I go to prepare a place for you; and if I shall 
go and prepare a place for you, I will come again and will take you 
to Myself, that where I am you also may be” (John xiv, 3). He 
taught us to say in the Our Father: “Thy kingdom come.” 

St. Paul writes in the Epistle to the Hebrews: “There remaineth 
therefore a day of rest for the people of God... let us hasten 
therefore to enter into that rest” (Heb. iv, 9, 11). 

The Church in praying for the departed, says: “Eternal rest give 
unto them, O Lord.” 

In the Catechism we say: “God made me . . . to be happy with 
Him for ever in the next world,” that is, in the rest of the Lord in 
heaven. 

Our true aim, then, is to attain to rest in God; Jesus has led the 
way thither, and many millions of saints have followed Him; shall 
we stay behind? 

Sunday ought to remind us of our glorious aim, and on that day 
we should direct our thoughts to heaven, and ask ourselves whether 
during the past week we have drawn nearer to God or strayed 
further from Him? Well for us if we have made progress, for 
then our six days’ work can be pronounced “very good’; but he 
who has led a bad life during the week, serving sin, and thinking 
only of money and not of God, is not on the road to heaven. Sun- 
day ought to move him to repent and do better, and not to forget 
the rest awaiting him above. Sunday is intended to bring us to 
God; hence on that day we should reflect on our position, examine 


* Each issue will, like the present, bring an instalment calculatea to furnish 
matter for the sermons at the ee Mass on the Sundays of :he month. 
2 
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our conscience, be recollected and turn our thoughts to God. Things 
worldly ought to be set aside, that our souls may be directed towards 
the rest of heaven, and may avoid whatever distracts them from it. 
What is the best place for such good thoughts to occupy our minds? 
Places of amusement, concerts or entertainments? or noisy gather- 
ings of acquaintances? No; if we run after amusement on Sunday, 
we shall have no desire and no time to be recollected. Worldly 
excitement is an enemy to the quiet observance of Sunday, and all 
Christians penetrated with the Spirit of God, all bishops and popes, 
the legislators of the Church and some Councils (Cologne, 1536, and 
Paris, 1537) have unanimously protested against noisy amuse- 
ments, public dances, and riotous assemblies as desecrating the day 
of rest. Let Sunday be for us a day of recollection, and whoever 
fulfils this obligation may then take part in merry-making, as far 
as he has a taste for it, and be happy. We must aim at rest and 
peace on Sunday, not at worldly excitement. 

(b) Sunday as a day of rest in God. “And God saw all the 
things that He had made, and behold they were very good.” On 
the Sabbath Day God contemplated all His works; He rejoiced in 
His creatures and pronounced them all “very good.” The rest of 
the Lord consisted and still consists in looking at His works and 
taking pleasure in them. Our rest in heaven will be like His, for 
we shall recognize the works of His hand, behold their beauty and 
extol our Creator’s power, wisdom and goodness for ever. 

How delightful it is to see how wonderfully God has made plants 
and animals! (Give illustrations.) How much you like to hear 
about foreign countries! How astonished you were when you were 
told something about the enormous size and number of the stars 
and their distances from one another! In heaven we shall behold 
much greater marvels, at the sight of which we shall fall down in 
adoration, exclaiming: “Thou art great, O Lord.” Our rest in 
heaven will be occupied in constantly perceiving fresh wonders, in 
praising our Creator, and in desiring to please and serve Him. Let 
us keep Sunday on earth in a similar way, and try to learn more 
about God, to understand His love and goodness better, and to 
delight in them. 

How can we learn more about God on Sunday? We do this 
most easily by listening to the sermon; this is the right sort of 
work to do on Sunday. Our Saviour generally preached on the 
Sabbath; we hear of His doing so at Nazareth and Capharnaum, 
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and His example was followed by the Apostles and by the Church, 
who summons us to hear sermons in which God’s greatness, wis- 
dom, goodness and love are proclaimed. Whoever listens to the 
preacher, listens to our Saviour’s words, for “He that heareth you, 
heareth me.” During six days we ought to work for our daily 
bread, but on Sunday we should hear the Word of God, for “Not 
in bread alone doth man live, but in every word that proceedeth 
from the mouth of God” (Matt. iv, 4). 

A person who does not come to hear a sermon is like Martha 
in the Bible, who went on with her work whilst our Lord was 
speaking. We ought to act like Mary, who sat at the feet of Jesus, 
listening attentively, so as to lose none of His words. It was of her 
that He said: “Mary hath chosen the better part” (Luke x, 42). 

We ought to store up in our memory what we hear on Sunday, 
thinking over it during the week, and trying to practise what we 
have learned, so that it may resemble not the corn that fell by 
the wayside, but that which brought forth fruit a hundredfold. If 
we do this, our Sunday on earth will lead us onwards to our rest 
in heaven, for “Blessed are they that hear the Word of God and 
keep it.” It is our duty on Sunday to increase our knowledge of 
God. Besides listening to sermons, we can read the Bible and 
other good books. (Tell me the names of some such books? Have 
any of you read them?) 

We may learn a great deal from the beauties of nature; every 
leaf, every flower, every insect and all living and growing things 
proclaim our Creator’s power, wisdom and goodness. Nature is 
a book that we ought all to study. (Remind the children of their 
lessons on Natural History, to show them what is meant by reading 
this book.) 

Sunday is given us as a day of rest, that we may gain a better 
knowledge of God and of ourselves; but there is no reason why, 
after attending to our religious duties, we should not indulge in 
innocent and quiet games and amusements. 

Have you always kept Sunday as you ought? 

If not, let us resolve henceforth to keep it better. 

What ought we to avoid on Sunday? 

People ought to avoid excessive drinking, noise, screaming, gam- 
bling, dancing, quarrels—in short, everything that is likely to cause 
their conscience to reproach them, to make them waste money, or to 
render them unfit for work. 
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(c) Sunday as a day for the public worship of God. “God 
blessed the seventh day and sanctified it,” and in accordance with 
His Will the people of Israel always were very strict in their ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. On this day, in addition to the ordinary 
sacrifices, two lambs of a year old were offered in the Temple, as 
well as meat and drink-offerings (Num. xxviii, 9). Moreover, the 
loaves of proposition, or shew-bread, were renewed every Sabbath 
Day, fresh priests entered upon their turn of office, so that God 
might be served with renewed fervor; the writings of Moses and 
the Prophets were read aloud, and songs of praise were sung to an 
accompaniment of harps, trumpets and cymbals. One of these 
songs of praise contains the following words: “It is good to give 
praise to the Lord, and to sing to Thy Name, O Most High, to shew 
forth Thy mercy in the morning, and Thy truth in the night, upon 
an instrument of ten strings, upon the psaltery, with a canticle upon 
the harp. For Thou hast given me, O Lord, a delight in Thy do- 
ings, and in the works of Thy Hands I shall rejoice. O Lord, how 
great are Thy works! Thy thoughts are exceeding deep. The 
senseless man shall not know, nor will the fool understand these 
things” (Ps. xci, 1-7). You see from all this plainly that the Jewish 
Sabbath was a day of prayer and public worship, and the Apostles 
kept Sunday, the Lord’s Day, holy in the same manner. We are 
told that they gathered the faithful about them to serve God in 
common, read and expounded portions of Holy Scripture, and 
admonished all present to obey God’s Commandments. All joined 
together in prayer, and the holy Sacrifice of the Mass was offered 
in commemoration of the death of Christ, and all received His 
Body and Blood to nourish their soul and strengthen them in the 
faith. Then they held what was called a love-feast, and collected 
alms for the poor and did also other works of charity (Cf. I. Cor. « 
xi, 20-22; xvi, 2; James i, 27). St. Paul told the Colossians to 
teach and admonish one another (on Sunday) in psalms, hymns 
and spiritual canticles, singing in grace in their hearts to God (Col. 
ili, 16). 

This is the way in which we ought to keep Sunday. In the Sabbath 
of heaven the Saints are never weary of praising God and offering 
Him constant worship. Sunday on earth ought to be like the end- 
less Sabbath in heaven. Just as the Saints above are gathered to- 
gether to worship God perpetually, so ought the faithful here below 
to assemble on Sunday. The Saints unite in praising the Lord, 
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and we too should serve Him by our common praise and prayer. 
No one who wishes ever to join the Saints in worshipping God, 
can stand aloof from public worship here on earth. Our Sunday 
is a foretaste of the everlasting rest of heaven, and so it must be a 
day when we all unite in honoring God; and it is our duty to attend 
public worship, according to the First Commandment of the 
Church,* which requires us to keep Sundays and days of obligation 
holy, by hearing Mass and resting from servile works. 

All Christians are invited to attend public worship. 

Do they all obey the call of the Church? 

No, many act like the guests invited to the great supper described 
in one of our Saviour’s parables. They would not come; one 
pleaded in excuse that he had to look after his farm, another that 
he was detained by business, and a third that he was celebrating his 
marriage. Many Christians at the present day prefer to spend 
their time in work, business or amusement, rather than in coming 
to Church; they should take to heart our Lord’s solemn warning: 
“None of those men that were invited shall taste of my supper” 
(Luke xiv, 24). There are in a week 168 hours, one of which God 
desires to be spent in His service; can you possibly wish to spend 
this one hour in worldly occupations? Remember that Sunday 
is a day set apart for public worship, at which all must be present 
who desire to share the eternal rest of heaven. 

Sometimes I have heard men say: “It is not convenient to me 
to go to church on Sunday, so I go on a week day instead,” or: “We 
can pray just as well out in the open country, for God should be 
worshipped only in spirit.” What do you think of such arguments 
as these? I do not imagine that a man is likely to go to church 
on Monday, if he does not care to go on Sunday. Nature does, 
indeed, proclaim God’s majesty and glory, but it tells us nothing of 
our Saviour’s having redeemed us, nor of His grace and the benefits 
that we receive through His suffering. Nature cannot give us the 
grace of redemption, which the Sacrifice of the Altar bestows upon 
us. Anyone who really seeks God in nature, seeks Him also in 
church; he may certainly do the former, but he must not neglect the 
latter. 

In heaven the Sabbath rest is everlasting, and the worship of 
God and the heavenly banquet, where Christ gives Himself as food, 


* As this commandment is fully discussed in the instructions on the Mass, 
it is unnecessary to enlarge upon it here. 
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have no end. We can already share this most holy feast when we 
receive Holy Communion, and everyone who communicates on 
Sunday is joining in this banquet with Christ our Lord. You see, 
then, that Sunday Communion and public worship foreshadow to 
us the bliss of heaven. The Saints above feel nothing but love 
and good-will towards one another, and help by their intercession 
those who are afflicted both on earth and in purgatory. We too 
ought to do all that we can on Sunday to testify our good-will 
towards our neighbors, by helping the poor, assisting the oppressed, 
instructing the ignorant, comforting the afflicted, visiting the sick 
and offering our prayers and good works for the relief of the poor 
souls in purgatory. In this way we shall keep Sunday in the 
spirit of Christ and the Apostles. ; 

To sum up. What is the object of keeping Sunday? 

Why did God order us to rest on that day? 

When may our rest be interrupted by servile work? 

How ought we to behave on Sunday? 

How can we gain more knowledge of God? 

Why must we go to church on Sunday? 

What must we avoid on Sunday? 

May we play games and amuse ourselves on Sunday? 

(Yes, certainly; for David says: “This is the day that the Lord 
hath made; let us be glad and rejoice therein [ Ps. cxvii, 24]; only 
we must not let our recreation hinder us from attending properly 
to our religious duties.) 

What ought we to do on Sunday? 

On Sunday we ought: 1. To hear holy Mass, and if possible to 
attend some other service in church. 2. To hear the Word of God 
and receive the Sacraments. 3. To read good books and do works 
of charity. 

A golden rule is: “Do everything that brings you to God, and 
avoid everything that leads you away from Him,” 





SHORT SERMONS FOR LOW MASS 
FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


WE KNOW NOT WHEN, HOW AND WHERE DEATH 
WILL OVERTAKE US 


The thought of the young man on his bier, of whom we read 
in to-day’s Gospel, arouses very serious and profitable considera- 
tions in our minds. We are reminded of the solemn truth that 
each of us, sooner or later, will lie, as he did, on a bier, ready for 
burial. Yes, the hour will come, when the Angel of Death will 
lay his hand upon us, when our hearts will cease to beat, and our 
limbs will stiffen; the hour will come for the bell to toll, and for 
our bodies to be carried to the grave. We know not when this 
hour will be; our own experience and Holy Scripture both teach 
us that it is hidden from us, but no reasonable person can possibly 
doubt that one day he will have to die. 

1. We know not when we shall die. “No man knoweth when his 
end shall be”; he is aware that he will die, and that every step 
brings him nearer to the grave, but he cannot tell when death will 
overtake him, whether by day or by night, whether soon or at some 
distant date. Our Divine Saviour often told His disciples that they 
would not know at what hour the Lord would come, and bade them 
be vigilant. No position and no age affords security against death. 
You will be convinced of this truth if you go into the churchyard 
and read the inscriptions over the graves; every age is liable to 
death. tbh g 

2. We know not how we shall die ;—what will be the manner of 
our death. Death presents itself in many different forms; some die 
after a long illness, others suddenly; some receive the Sacraments 
of the Church, others are deprived of all spiritual assistance; some 
linger on for years, in constant expectation of death, others pass 
away without a moment’s warning; some die an easy death, others 
suffer a terrible agony. Yes; death comes in many different forms, 
and we know not how it will come to us. 

Where we shall die is equally uncertain; but there is no place 
in the world where death cannot find us out. “If I take my wings 
early in the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea,” 
even there he will discover me; nowhere can I be safe from him, 
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neither in town nor country, neither on mountain nor in valley; 
neither in a palace nor in a cottage; everywhere I am within reach 
of his powerful hand and of his shaft. One man dies at home, 
another abroad; one in his bed, another amidst the waves of the 
sea; one in church, another at some place of amusement; nowhere 
is safety to be found; death may meet you as you play, as you eat, 
or as you are about to commit some sin; you know not where you 
will die. 

3. We shall all die. Almighty God Himself said: “Thou shalt 
return to the earth out of which thou wast taken, for dust thou art, 
and unto dust thou shalt return.” This is undoubtedly true; we 
shall all die, although we know not when, how or where. Is it not, 
therefore, very foolish for any man to live as if he were never 
likely to die? or to let his heart cling to this wretched world, when 
that poor heart of his will perhaps soon cease to beat? Is it not 
the height of folly to be anxious about ensuring one’s happiness in 
this life, and to forget eternity? What shall we say of a man who 
devotes all his energy towards embittering his hour of death and 
making his life after death unspeakably miserable? Or of one 
who spends his short span of life here in shameful sins and lust? 
How terrible will be the remorse and despair of such men, when 
they realize too late that death has them in his grip! Let us never 
act thus foolishly, but often think of death. This thought will 
stimulate us to sow as we hope to reap in eternity, and to lay up 
treasures “where neither rust nor moth doth consume, and where 
thieves do not break through and steal.” Because we do not know 
when, where and how we shall die, let us no longer delay, but break 
at once with the world and sin, so that henceforth we may seriously 
prepare for a happy death. Amen. 





SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE BEST POSITION 


In human life, as at a banquet, there is a great variety of places 
and positions ; one man occupies a seat of honor, another is at the 
bottom of the table, and between the top and the bottom are all 
sorts of places, more or less honorable and responsible. Which 
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of them ought we to choose for ourselves? Which will be the 
best for us?—Let us take this subject to-day and consider it 
shortly. 

1. When we come into contact with people, we often perceive 
that very many of them are discontented with their position in life. 
A man living in the country envies the inhabitants of towns; a 
laborer wishes that he were a manufacturer; a servant would like 
to be a master, a poor man would fain be rich, a bachelor would 
prefer to be married, and many people living in the world wish 
that they were in a convent. Innumerable desires of every imagin- 
able sort are constantly expressed, and people seem to fancy that 
they would be perfectly happy if only they could change places 
with others. 

It does not,-however, follow that the position which we should 
choose for ourselves is really the best for us; we are too short- 
sighted and too easily deceived to be capable of forming a correct 
opinion. We are apt to judge by the outside of things, whereas 
the truth is usually concealed inside them. 

It is often a great mistake to suppose that this or that position 
would make us happy for time and for eternity. Many have learned 
this lesson by sad experience; they give themselves no rest until by 
dint of hard work and violent efforts they have attained what they 
believe to be a very desirable position, and as soon as they reach 
their goal, the veil falls from their eyes, and they realize that they 
have made a bad choice. Consequently they become more discon- 
tented than they were before, and learn at last that the position in 
which God placed them was after all the best for them, and not that 
which they desired to occupy. 

2. We believe in Divine Providence, which arranges and directs 
everything, and Holy Scripture teaches us that nothing happens 
without God’s command, and that all a man’s steps are guided by 
the Lord. Our Divine Saviour told us that the hairs of our head 
are all numbered, and that not a sparrow falls to the ground unless 
it is God’s will. Since, therefore, His providence orders and directs 
everything, both great and small, since it even guides our steps and — 
numbers the hairs on our heads, and since nothing happens without 
sanction from above, we may be perfectly sure that, in determining 
our position in life, God exercises His fatherly care and places each 
one where He would have him be. For this reason He gives a 
man particular talents and capabilities for some definite calling, and 
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also an inclination to and pleasure in its pursuit. In His goodness 
and wisdom He directs the course of each one’s life, so as to bring 
him to the position destined for him. Of course it is possible to 
resist God’s will and thwart His designs; a man may even thrust 
himself into some position for which he was never intended, but as 
a general rule we must admit that by His wonderful guidance of 
men’s destiny, God brings each to the precise place where He 
wishes him to be. He places one on a throne, another in a work- 
shop; one has to use a pen and another a plough; one is master, 
another is servant, etc., just as it pleases Him in His unfathom- 
able wisdom, and just as most conduces to the salvation of each 
individual. 

It follows clearly from these considerations that the position 
which each of us occupies is the best for that person, because it is 
the position assigned him by God: What God ordains must cer- 
tainly be the best, since He, being all goodness and love, desires 
nothing but what is good for us. Hence the place where we are 
is undoubtedly the best place, and we should fail to discover a better, 
though we might seek the whole world over. Yet this does not by 
any means imply that we must always remain in our present posi- 
tion, for God may have other views with regard to us, and, if so, 
He will reveal them in some way or other; He has power so to 
order events that we shall sooner or later be in another position, 
which will then be the best place for us. 

You see now which is the best place for you; therefore, do not 
grumble at your position and calling, and do not envy others whose 
position in human society appears to you higher and more de- 
sirable than your own. Be contented with your lot, for it has been 
assigned to you by God, your loving Father, in His boundless wis- 
dom, with the intention of thus leading you on to eternal salvation. 
Only be careful to discharge faithfully and conscientiously the 
duties of your position, doing all for love of God, and then when 
the time comes for our Lord to requite each according to his works, 
you, too, will receive your reward in everlasting glory. Amen. 
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SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
GOD IS LOVE AND DESIRES NOTHING BUT LOVE 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and 
with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind. This is the greatest 
and the first commandment. And the second is like to this: Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” These two commandments 
are the essence and sum of the contents of the law and the prophets. 
Accordiig to our Lord’s teaching in to-day’s gospel all religion 
consists in genuine, childlike love of God, our Father, and brotherly 
love of all men, as being children of the same heavenly Father. 
In fact, God is love, and desires nothing but love. 

I. God is love; all the doctrines of Christianity proclaim this fact; 
He is love, and for this reason He created the world and peopled it 
with human beings, giving them immortal souls, equipping them 
with many glorious privileges and powers and destining them for 
eternal happiness. God is love, and His love caused Him to give 
us the commandments as our guide on the way to heaven, and to 
send His holy angels to be our companions and protectors along 
our difficult path. Even the numerous afflictions with which God 
chastises the wicked and tries the righteous,—even hell, created to 
deter men from evil by the prospect of terrible punishment,—pro- 
claim to us God’s love. 

God is love, and therefore He had mercy upon our fallen race, 
and sent His only-begotten Son to seek and to save that which was 
lost. All Christ’s life on earth, all His actions and sufferings, and 
especially His death on the Cross, teach us the same lesson: God 
is love! We learn it again from the holy Sacraments, those precious 
sources of grace that supply strength to the weak and weary trav- 
eller on his journey through life,—especially from the holy Sacra- 
ment of Penance, in which God so tenderly welcomes the penitent 
sinner, and still more from the most holy Sacrament of the Altar, 
where Jesus gives Himself to be our food. We learn it also from 
the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, when in an unbloody manner our 
Lord Himself renews His death on the Cross, and offers Himself 
daily, as once on the Cross, to make atonement to His Heavenly 
Father for the sins of men. We might survey all the doctrines and 
institutions of Christianity, and everywhere we should find them 
to be proofs and manifestations of God’s love. 
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2. But God, being love, desires love. All the teaching of Chris- 
tianity on the subject of morals may be summed up shortly thus: 
“Love God with thy whole heart, and love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Whoever loves God with his whole heart is doing all his duty to 
his Lord and Master. He delights in thinking of God, and does 
his best to live so as to please Him. He thinks, speaks and acts 
only in accordance with the will of God, He obeys those in author- 
ity, because it is God’s will; he keeps order in his home, encour- 
ages his household to do right, trains his children in the fear of the 
Lord, and watches over his subordinates, that they may not stray 
from the straight path. He assists devoutly at public worship, be- 
cause God desires us to pray together and to edify one another. A 
man who truly loves God, bears with patience whatever suffering 
God sees fit to send him, knowing well that God can do no wrong; 
his confidence in Him is firm as a rock, and never wavers. In 
short, whoever truly loves God is careful to avoid all that might 
displease his heavenly Father, even in the least degree, and says, 
like Joseph the patriarch, “How could I do evil in the sight of my 
God ?” 

Yet God’s commandment of charity is fulfilled perfectly only by 
one who at the same time loves his neighbor as himself, for thus 
he discharges all his duties towards his fellow man. He who loves 
his neighbor as himself allows no angry or revengeful thoughts to 
rise up in his heart; he hates no one, and never returns evil for 
evil; he grieves over the sin committed by one who injures him, 
far more than over the wrong that he suffers. He is unjust to no 
one, but gives to each his due, treating others as he would wish to 
be treated by them. He never begrudges another his good for- 
tune, and rejoices not in the losses and failures of others, but shares 
their happiness when they are prosperous, and their sorrows when 
they are in trouble. 

He who loves his neighbor as himself always thinks and speaks 
well of others, for he would wish them to think and speak well of 
him. He never talks scandal, nor does he repeat any evil that he 
may have heard, but does his best to conceal his neighbor’s faults 
and to put the best interpretation upon their actions. He who loves | 
his neighbor as himself exerts himself to do all the good that lies 
in his power, and to help others to the utmost of his ability. He is 
particularly zealous for the salvation of souls, desiring all to be 
good and happy. Hence he warns those who go astray, he in- 
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structs the ignorant, sets a good example to everyone, and prays 
that all men may be saved. 

The man, therefore, who truly loves God does all these things. 
Let us, too, always strive to act thus, and then we shall be able 
truthfully to assert that we love God, and do our duty perfectly to 
our fellowmen, and then we may venture to hope that God will some 
day take us to Himself in His grace and love. Amen. 





EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE MAN SICK OF THE PALSY 


During the years of His public ministry, our Divine Saviour trav- 
elled about Judea, visiting one town after another, in order to pro- 
claim everywhere the good tidings of salvation and to win souls 
for the kingdom of God. He preached incessantly, striving to 
make His hearers realize their true destiny and think of God and 
eternity. He is still as anxious now as He was then to win our 
hearts, if only we will go to Him, as did the man sick of the palsy, 
of whom we read in to-day’s gospel. We ought to learn from this 
poor sufferer how to go to Jesus, and what graces we can obtain 
from Him. Let us consider these points to-day. 

When the man sick of palsy, suffering both physically and men- 
tally, heard that Jesus had cured many others in a condition similar 
to his own, he felt at once an earnest desire to approach our Lord, 
and ask of Him health of body and mind. Being unable to walk, 
he caused himself to be carried by four men, and St. Mark, who 
gives a fuller account of the occurrence, tells us that they could not 
succeed in entering the house, because it was so crowded with 
people, and consequently they removed the roof, and let the sick 
man down by means of ropes into the room where our Saviour 


was. 

1. As soon as our Lord perceived his earnest desire to approach 
Him, and noticed that apparently insuperable obstacles did not deter 
him, without waiting to be asked for help, He said to the man: 
“Be of good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee.” How gracious- 
ly does our Lord welcome those who come to Him with confidence! 
He will welcome us, too, if we really try to approach Him, as did 
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the man sick of the palsy. If we do not allow our manifold occu- 
pations to interfere with our doing “the one thing needful,” and 
devoting at least a few minutes of each day to God; if we are not 
deterred by the remarks and ridicule of worldly people from avail- 
ing ourselves of the means of salvation offered us by the Catholic 
Church, viz., prayer and a frequent reception of the Sacraments— 
Christ will welcome us graciously, and heal our souls of the malady 
caused by sin; He will give us strength to lead in future a Christian 
life, and He will enter in and abide with us. 

2. In this way we shall obtain peace and joy of heart. The 
Pharisees could not understand how our Lord could say to the 
sick man: “Son, thy sins are forgiven thee,” but they saw how, in 
obedience to Christ’s command, the man arose, and joyfully took 
up his bed, and carried it to his own house. In the same way the 
worldly-minded cannot understand how those who really come to 
our Lord, and live as true Christians, can be so happy and cheer- 
ful. They cannot appreciate the consolation felt by a contrite heart, 
when after confession the priest, speaking in the name of Jesus 
Christ, says: “Go, my son, thy sins are forgiven thee.” They can- 
not comprehend the grace and inward comfort that we receive 
through union with our Divine Lord in the most holy Sacrament of 
the Altar. All this is quite beyond their power of comprehension. 
If they chose, they might learn it by experience in their own persons, 
but this they are unwilling to do. 

3. Our Lord conferred a temporal benefit also upon the sick man 
by healing his bodily disease. He will not abandon His faithful 
followers in trials affecting their health and worldly concerns; and 
a Christian who has made his peace with God will naturally work 
better and more industriously, for labor will have more attraction 
for him when performed for love of God, and his heavenly Father 
will bestow upon him in abundance His blessing, without which 
nothing on earth can prosper. 

Let us therefore follow the example of the man sick of the palsy, 
and have recourse to our Lord, whenever our sins have cut us off 
from Him. Many of you may often have wished to begin a better 
life; persevere in this resolution ; despise the gossip and mockery of 
the world, and with humble and contrite hearts approach our 
Saviour ; He will not fail to welcome you, and you will feel what 
consolation is contained in the words: “Son, thy sins are forgiven 
thee.” Amen. 











SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 
FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


COOPERATION 


BY THE REV. STEPHEN MURPHY, O.M.I. 


Fc apd ye one another’s burdens; and so you shall fulfil the law of Christ.” 
—Gal. vi, 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—The words addressed to the Galatians make a plea for co- 
operation among Christians. 

I. An utter lack of cooperation exists among those who wish the aiten- 
tion of the entire community to be taken up with their individual afilic- 
tions. 

There is something radically wrong in our spiritual make-up, if we feel 
ourselves unfitted to suffer silently and without complaining. 

By belittling the goodness of others, magnifying their faults and be- 
grudging them their rightful blessings, men increase their sorrow and 
fail in the mutual assistance that St. Paul recommends. 

II. There should exist a spirit of mutual assistance between pastor and 
people. Through the pastor are conferred great spiritual benefits, through 
the flock should be supplied material necessities. 

Further, all who belong to the true faith, like members of the same 
household and family, should merge their differences, cease to act from 
motives of vain glory and envy; they should display resignation in their 
own sufferings while consoling the afflictions of their friends. Where 
this spirit prevails, abundant blessings will be reaped by the community 
as a whole. 

The words of this Sunday’s epistle were addressed by St. Paul 
to the Galatians. Newly made converts, the Galatians were still 
much given to vain glory and envy. In the hope of effecting some 
improvement, the Apostle, writing to them, touches upon the spirit 
of sacrifice that constitutes the chief glory of Christian manhood 
and womanhood. “Bear ye one another’s burdens,” he says, “and 
so you shall fulfil the law of Christ” (Gal. vi, 2). To lose sight of 
one’s own necessities while relieving the necessities of others is the 
moral of St. Paul’s teaching. 


I. Now numbers of Christians, and they are not included among 
newly made converts, contribute in no way to lighten the load that 
others bear. They are therefore Christians that fail to fulfil the 
law of Christ. 

Certainly this law is not fulfilled by a class of people whose whole 
mind and attention is occupied by themselves and their troubles. 
They rather increase the burden of their acquaintances since, in 
their converse with them, their one great anxiety is to portray their 
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own special trials and difficulties. Others, they will admit, have 
crosses heavy to bear, but the cross that weighs upon their own 
shoulders causes them such exceeding distress that it alone should 
engross the attention of all. How can such persons spare one 
thought for the troubles of their neighbors? Overwhelmed with the 
misery of their own cross, how can they put forth a hand to lighten 
the cross that presses upon their friends? 

My dear brethren, the intimate consciousness we possess of our 
daily thoughts and actions will immediately discover to us if we 
belong to this class of people. If so, there is something radically 
wrong. There is something radically wrong, if we cannot manage 
to alleviate the miseries of our friends, but if, on the contrary, we 
contribute to their increase by imposing ourselves and our troubles 
on them at every opportunity. The spirit of self-sacrifice is want- 
ing in us. To remedy our defect we must pray for virtue and 
strength to be able to suffer in silence and without complaining. 
“Every one shall bear his own burden” (Gal. vi, 5). 

What I have just said perhaps regards an extreme development 
of a spirit that militates against mutual cooperation amongst Chris- 
tians. Yet it is a spirit more or less influencing all of us. Having 
its root in selfishness, it often manifests itself in vain glory and 
envy. As such it is none the less aggravating to those who have 
to suffer from it. Do not others feel agrieved when we have a 
high opinion of ourselves and this high opinion leads us to belittle 
their virtues and good deeds while we magnify their faults and 
weaknesses? Are they not provoked when they see us saddened at 
their success as if their blessings detracted from our own? Truly 
as far as Christian sympathy is concerned, there is nothing praise- 
worthy in either vain glory or envy. “If any man think himself to 
be something whereas he is nothing, he deceiveth himself” (Gal. 
vi, 3). 

II. The true spirit of self-sacrifice, the spirit of cooperation 
among the followers of Christ is very different from this. “Let 
him that is instructed in the word communicate to him that in- 
structeth him, in all good things” (Gal. vi, 6). The Apostle deals 
with the mutual assistance that should exist between the pastor 
and his flock. The pastor communicates to his flock the blessings 
of the Gospel and the grace of the Sacraments. In affliction and 
in sickness, he contributes to their interior consolation and peace 
of mind. It is only becoming that those benefiting by spiritual 
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ministrations should make some sacrifice in a material way for him 
who bestows them. This they are bound to do in the name of 
Christianity, in order that the religion founded by God may not be 
made a mockery. Where pastor and people are willing to make 
sacrifices for one another, the law of Christ is fulfilled, “Bear ye 
one another’s burdens.” 

But the cooperation should extend further. St. Paul, advising 
those whom he addressced to do good to all men, tells them to be 
especially solicitous for “those who are of the household of the 
faith” (Gal. vi, 10). Belonging to the same household, Christians 
should cooperate among themselves as members of the same family. 
Personal faults and weaknesses should be discounted and forgotten 
that the blessings of union and harmony may be secured and the 
general welfare promoted. To preserve the sympathetic interest 
of his brethren, individuals, in dealing with others, must not be 
actuated by either vain glory or envy. Those will be marked out 
for special favors from God who bear their own burdens in silence 
and resignation and contribute at the same time by their charity 
and kindness to lighten the burden of others. It is sowing the good 


seed that will spring up to produce fruit a hundredfold for them- 
selves and the entire community. “What things a man shall sow, 
those also shall he reap. . . . He that soweth in the spirit, of the 
spirit shall reap life everlasting” (Gal. vi, 8). 





SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE SOUL FULL OF GOD 
BY THE REV. JOHN RICKABY, S. J. 


“I bend my knee to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ that He may give 
you, according to the riches of His glory, to be strengthened in the inner 
man by His Spirit, . . . that you may be filled with the complete fullness of 
God.”—Ephes. iii, 14-19. 


SYNOPSIS.—(1) Man’s aim at fullness of life. 
(2) Two examples of means for enlarging life. Namely, education 
and private property. 
(3) The empty life stands out self-condemned. ; c= 
(4) The notion that nothing can be made of human life ts a pessimism 
to be rejected. 
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(5) In the aim at fullness of life the right course must be taken 
against the apparent fullness which is real emptiness before God. 

(6) The fullness of Christ with the Godhead. 

(7) Our participation in the fullness of Christ. 

(8) It is a participation especially in suffering. 

(9) Also in courage proper to all virtues. 

(10) Under Chrisi’s grace our virtues must be our own works care- 
fully carried out from start to finish, 

1. All educated persons, even non-Christians, who have made it 
their study to see what is the end that man properly should put be- 
fore himself as the goal of his life, would sympathize with the inten- 
tion of Christ, at least in its general expression, “I have come that 
they may have life and have it more abundantly.” An abounding 
fullness of life is admitted to be the perfection towards which we 
have to strive—full in length and breadth and depth. At its conclu- 
sion we should like to utter a hearty Vixi, I have lived, and be able 
to say, “Thank God for that life, which has not been a dead-alive 
career:” “By the grace of God I am what I am, and His grace in me 
has not been void” (1 Cor. xv, 10). To define life is hard. Much 
has been made, under the safe-guard of many qualifications, of the 
idea that it is self-movement in contrast to the inertia of matter: that 
in antithesis to the transient or out-going action which is character- 
istic of matter, it is imminent or in-staying action; it is self-develop- 
ment by the well-directed use of faculties that make for intrinsic 
perfecting of the living nature. So life is self-regarding and works 
for the furtherance of self. 

2. On this ground two interests are defended with much vigor 
by those who look to human progress, namely educational endeavor 
and legislation to foster private property. Education clearly aims 
at improvement, at bettering human nature. Therefore its prime 
aim is not mere knowledge of the facts in the external world but 
the cultivation of intelligence, will and feeling as these are human 
excellences, or as virtues to be acquired for the adornment of the 
soul. Concerning the second and less obvious example of private 
property in a degree which constitutes riches it must be judged 
not on the narrow outlook at abuse, which is indeed sadly con- 
spicuous, but on the broad survey of use. We must consider the 
good possibilities of the institution on the wide view, in spite of 
the disadvantages, and of a preference due to religious poverty. The 
double task of attaining wealth and of well-employing it when pos- 
sessed, ought to call forth some of man’s best qualities of self- 
development. If property fosters also his evil propensities, as very 
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extensively it does, that is only a permitted wrong, incident to the 
opportunities for good. Wealth is treated on its advantageous side 
as an enlargement of human personality, inasmuch as material 
riches can be unified with spiritual riches in one and the same owner. 
In regard to the contrast of property and no property, Professor 
Bosanquet in his Essays on the Aspects of the Social Problem has 
thus compared two conditions of living: “Let us take the child in 
the family as the extreme type. His relation to things, apart from 
moral discipline by parents, has no unity corresponding to his moral 
nature.” His food, clothing and housing are provided for him: 
they do not come from his own orderly exertions. “Things for him 
are not adjusted, organized, contrived: they simply come as in a 
fairy tale. The same is the case with the slave. Life is from hand 
to mouth: it has no totality, no future, no past. Private property 
is wholly different in principle, as adult or responsible life differs 
from child-life, which is irresponsible. It rests on the principle 
that the inner or moral life cannot be a unity unless the outward 
life—the dealing with things—is also a unity.” Private property 
is the unity of life in its external or material interests. 

Those accustomed to look only at the dark side of riches will need 
an effort to appreciate the good side upon which they serve to pro- 
mote that fuller life at which the individual ought to aim in order 
to make the most of himself in a sense that is the opposite of 
wicked selfishness. The pagan philosopher who grasped so much 
of moral truth, Aristotle, praised riches as productive in the duly 
disposed, of industry, order, self-restraint, liberality and even mag- 
nificence in making donations such as America is said to require 
of her millionaires. This doctrine St. Antonius of Florence took 
up and Christianized. The abundance of wealth, which may make 
the passage to Heaven hard as that of a camel through the eye of 
a needle, should in his eyes call forth a large mind and much com- 
mand over the appetites to keep them well within bounds in the 
midst of so many solicitations to excess of temptations always 
present and urgent. Self-indulgence has to be counteracted by 
generosity to others; and that form of liberality styled the virtue 
of magnificence, St. Antonius recognized even in the very worldly 
city of Florence, in which he lived as its Archbishop. Of course 
he was aware that many who lavished treasures on the adornment 
of their town were not moved by the proper principles. Still he 
commended much the virtue itself which only by an abuse was 
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turned into a fault. He saw in the employment of riches for splen- 
did works, one example how life can be enlarged and made fuller 
when a very rich man takes the opportunity to spread around him 
works of magnificence or at least of dignity. Material wealth as dis- 
played in the solemn functions of the Church ought to be a means 
for lifting up the mind to the spiritual beauties of God’s Court in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

3. Straightway the empty life stands out as patently wrong; it 
must meet with common reprobation. “Naughtiness” is a reproach 
which we now confine mostly to the faults of children whose years 
protect them from any great wickedness; but in the older English 
the word is used to signify serious wrong. “I know the pride and 
the naughtiness of thy heart” (I. Sam. xvii, 28). “Lay apart all 
filthiness and superfluity of naughtiness’” (James i, 21). The 
opprobrious name “sons of Belial” is generally interpreted “sons 
of Nothingness” or “good-for-nothing men.” By a metaphysical 
analysis all evil is reduced by some to the nothingness, not indeed 
of simple negation, but of privation. The penalty of wicked deeds 
is, that however much they may seem to prosper for a time, and to 
suggest murmurs against a Providence which appears so tolerant of 
iniquity, yet at last they are brought to nothing. “By the breath 
of God the wicked perish and are consumed” (Job iv, 8). “The 
makers of idols are but as nothing and their finest works come to 
nothing” (Isai. xliv, 93). “Thou, oh Tyre, art reduced to nothing 
and shalt be no more” (Ezech. xxvii, 36). 

Extremists have held a philosophy teaching that human life is a 
mere shadow or unreal show, so poor and miserable that even its 
appearance of reality should, as soon as possible, be obliterated. 
This was the Maya of Hindu speculation, which signified that the 
finite visible world was only deceptive or elusive. Nearer to our - 
own times we have had a widely read German speculation that the 
will to continue the individual life is a mistake and a misery, which 
can be ended only with cessation of the desire for further existence. 
On less radical grounds the worthlessness of human life has been 
proclaimed from the mere inspection of events as they pass in a 
futile show of puppets. The judgment of such emptiness has often 
been passed. Here is one form which it took in the word of an old 
Greek: “Everything is laughter, everything is dust, and everything 
is nothing, because all that is arises out of the irrational”; it is all 
fool’s play. This is a very wrong idea. 
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5. Fullness of life then being settled for us as the object of our 
quest we must consider certain mistakes as to its nature, and that 
nature as it truly is. It is a wrong fullness which is real emptiness 
when men judge only by the appearances of strenuous exertion. 
The worst industriousness is the most diabolic. It is found in some 
Freemasons, and these the very decided minority of the body. It 
is found also in some who are not of that association. Its aim is 
to drive out God from the recognition of the world, and, as the 
purpose of Antichrists, to destroy the Church of Christ. That 
scheme has its vigorous supporters. It is a strenuous effort, occupy- 
ing the whole man, to get rid of whatever is divine in the conduct 
of human affairs (Cf. Psal. 73). Comparatively few are full of 
such deviltry : certainly examples are not to be expected in the mem- 
bers of a Christian congregation met together to hear a sermon. 
Therefore not without some utility in having viewed the worst, let 
us turn to a class less vicious but still very bad. These men are 
full of another resolve: it is to use any evil means that they think 
serviceable in order to accomplish their end, which in itself may be 
not wicked. It may be riches or political power, or some other 
position in life. The energy in the use of ill means will be all the 
more intense if it has to be maintained against rivals equally un- 
scrupulous. And next we come to a third class of offenders full of 
one great sin, though they may pass before the world as full of 
virtue. They raise or maintain themselves as men of honorable 
rank by means that are fair and at the same time industriously 
employed. Also they may be busy in philanthropic endeavors. But 
one thing they omit: for in serving the world well on its own 
utilitarian terms, they neglect God; religious duties are left unful- 
filled. The Church rarely or never is recognized by their presence, 
or if they keep up a certain decency of attendance at its services, the 
Sacraments require conditions which they are unwilling to satisfy, 
and so they abstain. They die in the odor of the world’s sanctity, 
but they go before God empty of the solid virtue that He demands. 
They lack the fullness of Christ with which they ought to be filled 
in their proper measure. 

6. Christ Himself was full of God because Jesus, in His human 
nature, was hypostatically united to the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. “In Him dwelt all the fullness of God bodily” 
(Col. ii, 9), that is, in the flesh: “The Word was made flesh,” 
or became man, and so the whole humanity was divinized in Jesus 
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of Nazareth. His works corresponded to His constitution as the 
Christ or the Godman. They were all full works and none of the 
full list of them was wanting. Therefore at death in the plenitude 
both of His uncreated sanctity in that He was the Son of God, and 
of His created sanctity as He was man, He could say absolutely, 
“it is consummated” or wholly accomplished. 

7. Now of Christ’s “fullness we have all received” (John i, 16). 
Our first receiving was when as infants we were baptised. After 
that we have much to do to retain and duly to increase our gifts. 
We may be encouraged in the task if we consider a high compli- 
ment that Christ has paid to us. He has asked us, through His 
Apostle, to contribute to His fullness. Since He is already so 
substantially one with God, any contribution of ours might seem 
impossible. Yet the invitation should meet with a very literal re- 
sponse in our actual performance. For in a mysterious but very 
real way we are incorporated with Christ, He is head and we mem- 
bers in one body: we have a single life in common. Therefore our 
growth is to that extent a growth of Christ: He depends thus for 
His fulfilment upon our help, though it is true to observe that what 
we contribute He supplies, so far as He gives us the graces which 
we have to make fruitful by free cooperation. 

8. Hence the share to which St. Paul invites us becomes clear 
to our understanding, but there is somewhat of a deterrent in the 
fact that the part which we are explicitly asked to take is to suffer 
for Christ, in completion of His Passion. There is pain to be en- 
countered from which we shrink in spite of the glory in so suffer- 
ing. Speaking for our example, the Apostle says: “I on my side 
fill up what is wanting of the sufferings of Christ” (Col. i, 24), 
an expression which, if improperly interpreted, would be very in- 
jurious to the consummate work of our Redeemer. But on St. 
Paul’s own right principle this is one instance coming under the 
general invitation, “Be ye imitators of me as I am of Christ” (1 Cor. 
iv, 16), or as St. Peter puts it, “Christ has suffered, leaving you 
an example that you should follow in His footsteps” (1 Pet. ii, 21), 
where it is not mere example that is proposed, but also compartici- 
pation. 

9. What is thus said explicitly about the virtue of courage in 
suffering is applicable to all Christian virtues, as they are all fillings 
up of the like virtues in Christ, the Head of the members. When 
in baptism we are regenerated to His image, the initial fullness of 
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sanctifying grace is meant still more to fulfill itself in future works 
of holiness. The seed of life is to be burst out into great activity. 
It is a talent not simply to be kept safe in a napkin: it must bear 
interest, not acquirable, as money interest often is, by loans from 
the idle to the industrious. We ourselves must be the busy traders 
in the divine merchandise. 

10. Here we may learn something by way of opposition to 
Luther, who denied that fallen nature, even when redeemed by 
Christ, could itself do good works and be itself intrinsically sancti- 
fied. Before he left the Church, where as a monastic lecturer on 
Scripture he was expounding St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans— 
a difficult document without the guidance of ecclesiastical tradition 
—he with characteristic vanity made display of going by his own 
lights and his own reading of St. Augustine, which had been very 
superficial. At the same time he was seeking to quiet his own 
fears of conscience. He twisted the Apostles teachings into the 
doctrine that we must rest content with an imputed sanctification 
and with imputed good works. Christ must stand our surety while 
we remain actually and in ourselves unjustified. Here are some 
of Luther’s words: “Our fullness and our righteousness are out- 
side of us, within we are empty and poor.” Many such declara- 
tions occur in his commentary. Here we need not set about any 
refutation of this deplorable, ignominious, desolating heresy. What 
we seek is to rouse our determination to use the high privileges 
inherent in our regenerate manhood. We are called to be full of 
God, through Jesus Christ. His Blood is not merely our drink: it 
avails to inebriate us, exalting all our faculties with a holy ex- 
hilaration—which will not always be one of sensible delights. Some- 
times, as we have seen, it will be one of keen suffering after the 
example of Christ. Speaking of mystic states, St. Bonaventure 
calls one of these that of “inebriation,” and when he explains it 
we find that he means by it an eager desire to suffer. But whether 
our Christian life of full energy be one of pleasure or of pain— 
and in turns it will be both—always it must be Christ-like, Christ- 
inspired and Christ-fulfilled, in the sense that “He works in us both 
to will and to do” (Phil. ii, 13). The Apostle’s last word here 
means literally “put forth energy,” which aptly expresses the kind 
of action which he demands from the cooperators with Christ, for 
whom “on bended knees” he prays that they “may be filled with 
all the fullness of God.” These are the words chosen for the 
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Epistle of this Sunday as most worthy of our attention, and they 
are enforced by the preceding collect in the Mass: “May Thy 
grace O Lord, ever precede and follow our actions and make us 
ever intent upon good works, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

We have here the three stages of action in grace which are desig- 
nated as preceding, accompanying or assistant, and consequent, the 
last being at least the perseverance of the assistance to the end of the 
process which we include in one action with successive moments. 
Semipelagianism was condemned for denying the need of the first 
stage. All three are mentioned in the familiar prayer of the Church: 
“Precede, O Lord, our actions by Thy inspiration and carry them 
on by Thy help, that our every word and deed may always be begun 
and ended by Thee.” St. Ignatius of Loyola was very urgent that 
our action should be carefully watched at its start, and throughout 
its continuance, lest appearances should prove deceptive and the 
evil spirit should creep in where the Holy Spirit was supposed to 
be the sole mover. These minute cares for perfection all go to 
make up the fullness of life in Christ, which is the only goal that 
can be set before the truly faithful soul as its highest, all-dominating 
ambition. In this life it is easy to fall lazily into the error that so 
much care cannot reasonably be asked for, that it renders existence 
too much like the exaction of slave-labor. It is just the idea of 
slavery that is the prime error in the protest which indolency makes 
against strenuous exertion after Christian perfection. The work 
is a work, and a very bad conclusion may follow the acceptance of 
the theory that religion originated in the play-instinct. But the 
work is one of sonship not of servile bondage: its compelling force 
is not physical but moral, and its only adequate motive is, in con- 
junction with lower virtues which have their meritorious places, the 
love of God. To love God above all, this is no mere counsel of 
perfection offered to the few elite, it is the first precept of the law 
for all, which all must substantially obey, while in variable details 
scope is given for acts of superrogation. It was a great mistake to 
cast aside the idea conveyed in the last word: for it is a vital part in 
the doctrine of perfection, and is just what a generous soul would 
desire to have as a field for nobler exercises of devotedness to God 
in union with Jesus Christ who was so prodigal of His free services 
beyond the bare requirement of a redemption. 
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SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE UNITY OF SPIRIT 
BY THE RIGHT REV. ANSCAR VONIER, 0.S.B. 


“Careful to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.”—Eph. iv, 3. 


SYNOPSIS .—Unity of spirit insisted on not only by St. Paul, but by Christ 
Himself, and since urged by the Saints of all ages. 

Unity of spirit not the same thing as unity of faith. Those united in 
faith may not be united in spirit. Unity of spirit the bond of peace. Our 
faith obliges us to promote the unity of spirit. 

My dear Brethren: In to-day’s Epistle, St. Paul insists with great 
emphasis on the duty of Christians of promoting unity of spirit 
amongst themselves. There is a touching note of tenderness in his 
appeal for this precious unity; he speaks to the faithful in his rdle 
of prisoner of Christ; he is writing to them from his prison; the 
hand that pens these lines is tired through the wearing of chains; 
and having been made helpless, he hopes that his prayer will be 
all the more powerful. “I, therefore, a prisoner of Christ, beseech 
you.” With St. Paul, as with Christ Himself, the unity of spirit 
amongst the faithful is the object of the tenderest solicitude, and 
with Christ, as well as with St. Paul, it is the heart that makes 
the appeal, when it is a question of concord of minds amongst Chris- 
tians. Could there be anything more personal, more human in its 
warm insistency than Our Lord’s prayer for unity of spirit in the 
seventeenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel: “And not for them only 
do I pray, but for them also who through their word shall believe 
in Me: that they all may be one, as Thou, Father, in Me, and I in 
Thee: that they also may be one in Us: that the world may believe 
that Thou hast sent Me.” The oneness between the Father and 
Himself, as well as the success of His mission on earth, are the two 
things that are most dear to Our Lord’s Heart; and it is in the name 
of those two sacred loves He appeals for unity amongst the faith- 
ful of all times. St. Paul, on the other hand has one paramount 
claim to admiration: he has been made a prisoner, a prisoner for 
Christ’s sake; it is the next best thing to giving his life for Christ; 
and it is in the name of that newly acquired dignity he appeals for 
the same thing, unity of spirit. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of the same touching atti- 
tude in the saints of all ages, especially in the saints who have been 
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founders of religious orders. Most touching are their appeals to 
their disciples and children to keep the unity of spirit; it is their 
last recommendation, their death-bed speech; it is the cry of their 
heart when the shadow of death is already on them. It would seem 
as if in this matter of unity of spirit the Holy Ghost, speaking 
through His chosen organs, made-a special and personal appeal to 
the good will of the faithful, as unity of spirit cannot be obtained 
unless there be a generous readiness on the part of Christ’s disciples 
to forget their differences. 

Unity of spirit is not quite the same thing as unity of faith—we 
may be of one faith and yet be lamentably devoid of the unity of 
spirit. Unity of faith, on the part of the Holy Ghost, is not a 
matter of mere persuasion; it is, on the contrary, a strict injunc- 
tion: “One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of 
all, who is above all and through all, and in us all.” This oneness 
is the fundamental principle of Christian sanctity; whoever is de- 
ficient in this unity is not a Christian at all. It is a matter of life 
and death for the soul to share in the oneness of faith. To break 
up this oneness is like cutting asunder the constituent parts of a 
living organism. There are only anathemas for such as dare to 
violate the oneness of faith. 

The oneness of spirit, on the contrary, is in itself not so radically 
indispensable to the existence of the Church. Men holding the same 
faith may differ profoundly on many other topics, without their 
faith being in danger. In fact, there is nothing more interesting 
for the observer of religious matters than to see how Catholics, 
all over the world, hold opinions diametrically opposed on many 
vital questions, without there being the least breach in that unity 
of faith that makes of them one vast family. And nowhere do we 
find the authorities of the Church showing eagerness to reduce such 
differences to a minimum; everywhere, we Catholics enjoy the 
greatest liberty of thought in matters that are no part of the deposi- 
tum fidei. We differ in national sympathies ; we differ in politics, we 
differ on historical questions, we differ in such theological questions 
as do not belong to the essence of Catholic faith. Everywhere there 
is freedom of controversy and discussion, and our great theological 
schools cultivate purposely the art of doubting and discussing mat- 
ters that are not defined by the Church—One might almost say that 
it is the privilege of the devout believer to keep that independence of 
mind as a kind of family tradition—“One man judgeth between 
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day and day; and another judgeth every day: let every man abound 
in his own sense” (Rom. xiv, 5). Such wonderful freedom, my dear 
brethren, which is truly the freedom of the children of God, would 
prove in the long run very disastrous to the best interests of Our 
Lord, if it were not constantly softened down, and, as it were, kept 
within bounds by the unity of spirit. Unity of spirit is precisely that 
harmony of mind that exists between Christ’s faithful, through all 
their differences, and in spite of all their differences. It is essentially 
the bond of peace. “Careful to keep the unity of spirit in the bond of 
peace.” Two Catholics, for instance, may be of different nationali- 
ties, even of hostile nationalities ; they may have, each of them, very 
pronounced feelings on national questions; their views and their 
feelings may be quite irreconcilable. Yet, because they share the 
same faith, there is an understanding between them that the differ- 
ences do not affect, so to speak, their spiritual self. They are not 
enemies ; they can work together, and pray together. They belong 
both to a higher kingdom, which is never divided in itself, and where 
eternal justice and truth reign supreme. In fact, it would be diffi- 
cult to give a complete analysis of their state of mind; it baffles 
description, because it is so supernatural. It is best illustrated by 
the very authentic case of two soldiers, one a Pole and one a French- 
man, on a solitary battlefield, where the Frenchman, who had dealt 
the death blow to the Pole, took the dying man’s rosary and recited 
with him the Hail Marys, till speech and life vanished from the lips 
of the poor Pole. 

Unity of spirit, my dear brethren, is like health and vigor in the 
body, whilst the mere unity of faith might be compared with the 
body’s organic connection of vital members. You may have a living 
human body without health and vigor; so there may be oneness of 
faith between us, without there being that wonderful oneness of 
spirit so dear to St. Paul. And the absence of it means lack of 
health and vigor in the Church of God. That we should be united, 
on the contrary, in fraternal love, in spite of all the lawful differ- 
ences of opinion that are part of our rights as free men and women, 
is the great triumph of God’s grace. I make even so bold as to say 
that we Catholics give more edification in living in charity with 
each other, through all our differences of opinions, than through the 
mere fact of holding the same religious doctrines. If there be no 
unity of spirit amongst us, our oneness in faith will expose us 
rightly to the world’s bitter gibes. The world will gloat over our 
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discussions, because they will seem so preposterous in people who 
make a boast of holding as a most sacred inheritance the same prin- 
ciples of faith. Our discussions will make us look so ridiculous, 
simply because we profess to be so united in faith. It is essentially 
unworthy of our vocation as Christians, to foster dissensions; it is 
a spectacle to delight the enemy of all good to see men, who hold 
the most noble truths in common, have nothing in common in their 
lives. This is why St. Paul prefaces the exhortation to keep the 
unity of spirit with the exhortation to walk worthy of our vocation. 
“T therefore, a prisoner in the Lord, beseech you that you walk 
worthy of the vocation in which you are called. With all humility 
and mildness, with patience supporting one another in charity ; care- 
ful to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” Our one- 
ness of faith, though something distinct in itself from the unity 
of spirit, ought to be the one great reason why this latter should be 
preserved at all cost. How is it, that those who have, in St. Paul’s 
language, “one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and one 
Father of all,” have not also one heart? 

It would be a great mistake, my dear brethren, to think that we 
have done our full duty if we keep the unity of faith. Your faith, 
on the contrary, brings with it the obligation of being united in 
spirit with every man, in every part of the world, who shares your 
faith. There is between you and him a communion not only of 
belief, but also of feeling and of sentiment. You may differ from 
him in innumerable things; but through it all, and in it all, there is 
between you and him a most real bond of fraternity, and to ignore 
that bond is to walk unworthily of your glorious calling. This 
fraternity, based on the oneness of faith, has greater claims on you 
than racial or national differences ; its claims are the claims of Christ 
Himself, who prayed for oneness of love amongst His disciples; 
and woe to us, if, carried away by the world’s terrible hatreds and 
dissensions, we no longer bethink ourselves of the right of Chris- 
tian fraternity with regard to the men who share our faith; if we 
too yield to a debauch of hatred and resentment, just as if Christ 
did not love those who differ from us. 

In the 14th chapter to the Romans, from which I have quoted 
already, St. Paul gives us the key to that superiority of love which 
enabled the Saints to be united in mind and heart with the people 
from whom they disagreed in many other matters: “None of us,” he 
saith, “liveth to himself; and no man dieth to himself. For whether 
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we live, we live unto the Lord; or whether we die, we die unto the 
Lord. Therefore, whether we live, or whether we die, we are the 
Lord’s. For to this end Christ died and rose again, that He might 
be Lord both of the dead and of the living. But thou, why judgest 
thou thy brother? or thou, why dost thou despise thy brother? For 
we shall all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ. For it is 
written: As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and 
every tongue shall confess to God. So then, every one of us shall 
render account for himself to God. Let us not, therefore, judge one 
another any more: but judge this rather, that you put not a stum- 
bling-block or a scandal in your brother’s way.” 

However great our attachment to parties may be, however ardent 
our sympathies for certain causes may become, above all, and before 
all, we live not for ourselves, and we die not for ourselves, but we 
live and we die unto the Lord. He is above parties, His is the 
greatest of all causes, and our greatest solicitude should be this, 
that we put no stumbling block or scandal in our brother’s way, that 
brother for whom Christ died. “Destroy not him... for whom 
Christ died,” says the Apostle a little further on, in the same Epistle. 

More than ever, my dear brethren, we Catholics ought to give to 
the world the spectacle of the unity of spirit, in the midst of almost 
irreconcilable differences of parties and nationalities. In fact, if we 
Catholics are incapable of rising to the height of spiritual thought 
so beautifully described in the passage of St. Paul to the Romans, 
who will ever do it? Above all, how is charity to survive in this 
world? How is Our Lord’s spirit to obtain the mastery if we 
Catholics are carried away by the great hatreds of mankind, as if 
there were no such thing as Christ’s love for all men, as if there 
were no kingdom of God, made up of justice, and peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost. Let us be convinced that through that modera- 
tion which the unity of spirit will bring into all our dealings with 
men of different opinions and parties and nationalities, we do them 
more lasting services than through rabid partisanships. Again, we 
have the assurance of St. Paul, which will be my conclusion: “For 
he that in this serveth Christ pleaseth God, and is approved of men. 
Therefore, let us follow after the things that are of peace, and 
keep the things that are of edification one toward another” 
(v. 18 and 19). 
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EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ON SIN 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“Be of good heart, son; thy sins are forgiven thee.”—Matt. ix, 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—Often we have heard these words in the Sacrament of 
Penance, and gone back to our daily work with hearts full of cheer, 
because the “handwriting” against us has been blotted out (Col. ti, 
1% 14). And because of its frequency, we may forget the real nature 
of sin. 

Bag to the Passion, the fall of the angels enlightens us as to the evil 
of sin. 

Before man was made, God had created the angels; like us, they 
were made to know, love, serve and glorify God, and then to enjoy the 
Beatific Vision after a time of probation. Like us, but on a higher 
degree, they were endowed with intellect and will. They knew for 
what they were made; they knew what rebellion meant. But they were 
free; they, like us, had the choice—to serve or not to serve. To help 
them in their choice, to keep them faithful, they had the help of grace. 

Think of those bright and happy spirits; their gifts and endowments; 
placed in a happy Paradise, surrounded with evidences of the goodness 
of God. Who could have imagined that any evil could have founnd 
entrance into the angelic mind; that they could have rebelled against 
their loving Lord, preferring self to God? 

Yet, at a certain moment, the temptation came: a single thought went 
through the angelic hosts—“Why should I serve?” What issues hang 
upon the answer! Quick as thought the answer came; a vast conflict 
was fought; the unfaithful spirits fell. And, then, in that moment, hell 
sprang into being; and a third part of the sons of light were changed 
into devils, of such loathsome deformity that the sight of one would 
mean death or madness. And from that time they have been, and ever 
will be, what they are: horrible, loathsome, hating God and self. What 
a fall! What a catastrophe! Oh, if they could repent! But they are 
fixed in evil. They can not, and do not desire, to repent. 

And He who punishes, is the God of love. How terribly He punishes 
them! Is it cruel? It can not be; for God is good. What, then, must 
sin be? Look down into hell, and see what sin is. 

: ~~" alas, there are human souls there: condemned for ever, fixed 
in evil. 

Brethren, we have sinned. How many can say that they have never 
committed a mortal sin. And when a man commits a mortal sin, the 
counterpart happens in his soul 10 what happened to the fallen angels. 
He loses God, grace, heaven. Without a special free grace of God he 
can not repent; and it needs but death to cast him into hell, where he 
would know and feel the effects of sin, know and realize what sin és. 

But man’s will is changeable: With grace he can repent. And God 
has given a remedy for sin; purchased by the Blood of Jesus—the 
Sacrament of Penance. But this mercy of God must not lead us to 
presumption; beware of the risk of going on in sin, and dying un- 
repentant. Keep in mind the words of the Apostle—II. Peter ti, 4. 

I have spoken of the consequences of sin that you may learn to hate, 
avoid sin, and to use carefully, humbly, faithfully and frequently the 
great remedy left in His Church by Jesus Christ. 
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Time and again, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, through the merci- 
ful power of the Precious Blood of our Divine Saviour, it has been 
our happy lot to hear, from the lips of Christ’s priest and delegated 
minister, those consoling words, “Thy sins are forgiven thee” ; and, 
with hearts full of cheer, we have gone back to our daily work, 
knowing that the past has been wiped out, since He, our Saviour, 
has forgiven us “all offences, blotting out the handwriting of the 
decree that was against us, which was contrary to us. And He hath 
taken the same out of the way, fastening it to the Cross” (Col. ii, 
13, 14). 

And because this happens so often, and since the pardon of sin 
is made so easy in consideration of our weakness, it is possible for 
us to forget what a hideous evil sin really is. Hence we do not hate 
and shrink from sin as we surely should if we realized as we ought 
its terrible malignity. Therefore, dear brethren, I will speak to 
you to-day of the nature of sin, and particularly of mortal sin. 

Next to a devout contemplation of the passion and death of Jesus, 
I suppose that there is nothing in the history of God’s creation 
which, when carefully considered, is more calculated to impress us 
with the truth of the dreadful nature of sin than the fall of the 
rebellious angels. Therefore, we take this for the special subject 
of our considerations to-day. 

Before man was made, God, in His high ewren, had surrounded 
Himself with created beings of a higher order than ourselves. Like 
us, they were made for Him, to know Him, to love Him and to 
serve Him, and thereby to give Him glory; and after a time of 
probation, to be rewarded by the unveiled vision of His face. 

Like ourselves, but in a far higher and nobler degree, they were 
endowed with the God-like gift of intelligence, the God-like prerog- 
ative of free-will. They knew what was the end and object for 
which they were made; they knew that to desire to live only for 
themselves was to reject God—an act of insensate pride and rebel- 
lion against their supreme Lord and Creator. They knew this, by 
reason of their high intelligence, in the clearest manner. But they 
were free: God would not compel their service or their love. They, 
like we, had a choice put before them—to serve or not to serve. 
To keep them in their choice, to strengthen them and aid them to 
be faithful when the moment of temptation and fiery trial came, 
God had added to their nature the gifts of grace—even as He gave 
those gifts to man at his creation—elevating them to the supernatu- 
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ral state, giving them, if they persevered in grace, the right to the 
Beatific Vision and all the glory of the blessed in the possession of 
Himself as their reward exceeding great. 


Think of those bright and happy spirits: not yet indeed blessed 
with the rapturous vision of God—yet with that great reward prom- 
ised them—dowered with all high gifts and endowments of nature 
and of grace alike—Princes of God’s creation, the masterpieces of 
His creative power: placed in a happy Paradise surpassing the Par- 
adise of Eden—loaded with pledges of God’s goodness and love, 
surrounded with evidences of His power and beauty and loveable- 
ness, and of the glory of His Divinity mirrored for them in the 
marvellous beauties of their own natures and the wonderful creation 
in which they dwelt. Who could have imagined that any evil, any 
wrong, could have found entrance into those angelic minds; that 
those powerful wills could ever have been set or fixed in determined 
and unchangeable rebellion against their most loving and most boun- 
teous Creator—that preferring themselves to Him, they could have 
become self-worshippers, rejecting God and Grace and Glory by an 
act of pride and ingratitude so monstrous that it would seem to be 
well-nigh incredible? 


Yet, at a certain moment in that life of happy probation some- 
thing happened. Without a sound, quick as the lightning’s flash 
there flew through the million ranks of that vast spiritual universe 
of angels a single thought—a single question—‘‘Why should I 
serve?” “I, in my power and beauty and nobility—why should I 
serve?” “I, who am as a God—why should I be subject?” 


Ah, God! What issues hung upon the answer! Quick, as angelic 
thought is quick, the answer came. All was over in a flash of time— 
the question put—the answer given—a vast and mighty spiritual 
conflict of mind with mind fought to its end between those who ~ 
remained faithful and those who fell—the wrath of God upon those 
who insulted Him—the bright vision of His unveiled Face upon 
those who stood firm. And see! A new and dread part of God’s 
creation springs into being—that instant Hell is made—the fruit of 
sin—Hell, whose flames leap up to catch and bind and eternally 
to torture a third part of the sons of light, mighty spirits just now 
so beautiful, so happy, so beloved—in an instant changed to such 
horrible loathsome deformity that if, my brethren, God should allow 
but one of them to appear before you in all the naked horror of 
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his frightful obscenity, either you would fall dead or your reason 
would be changed to shuddering, panic-stricken madness. 

And from that time they have been, and now they are, and ever 
—-forever—the lost angels will be, what they made themselves in 
that dread instant—evil, loathsome, suffering torments of horrible 
agony beyond all words to tell, hating with a raging impotent hatred 
the God whose loss is their greatest torture, hating that miserable 
self which they chose in place of God, and the moment they chose 
it found out—too late—that apart from God self is misery, a very 
hell itself within the mind. 

Oh, my brethren—what a fall was that; what a terrifying catas- 
trophe! What a dread thought is the thought of that eternal 
doom! 


Oh, if they could repent—if they could have had one second of 
time to change their minds! But that was and is impossible. Such 
is the angelic mind, such the angelic will, that the choice of self and 
the rejection of God as the object and aim of their being was irre- 
vocable, final, fixed and forever determined. They never have for 
one instant, nor ever will have the least desire to change, to repent, 
to submit. And, brethren, the God who has justly condemned and 
justly punishes them is the God of infinite love and mercy and wis- 
dom, who hateth nothing that He hath made. And yet He does it. 
Unceasingly He visits them with the fiery scourges of chastisements 
such as Divine Omnipotence alone can find and can inflict. Forever 
the desolating torrent of the anger of God falls upon them, unceas- 
ing and relentless—such as surely would annihilate them if spirits 
might die. But die they cannot: ever they must live under the 
dreadful inflictions of Divine wrath executing upon them the huge 
immensity of punishment which offended Divine Justice must exact. 

Brethren, is this cruel? Can we say it? No—it would be blas- 
phemy. 


We know that God is all goodness and all love. We have expe- 
rienced it. Dared we doubt it there is the Cross to convince us. 


Oh, how dreadful, how evil then, must be the cAusE that brought 
those once glorious angels to this destruction! And that cause was 
SIN—ONE MORTAL SIN—THEIR FIRST AND ONLY SIN! Look down 
into that Hell and see what is the nature of sin; see what sin does; 
see what sin is. And alas, now there are in that Hell human souls; 
the souls, perhaps, of some whom we have known. They are in 
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that abyss; they are suffering those torments; they are condemned 
forever; there is no hope. 

They; too, are fixed in evil; they, too, have chosen irrevocably, 
definitely, unchangeably, sin and self instead of God, and so, hav- 
ing made themselves evil forever, forever the anger of their offend- 
ed God shall be poured out in all the terror of its mighty chastise- 
ments upon them. 

And, brethren, we have sinned. Who is there can say that never 
in his whole life has he committed one mortal sin? Happy are 
they who can truly say it, but how many are they? And what hap- 
pens when a man commits a mortal sin? Brethren, in his soul the 
counterpart happens to what happened to the fallen hosts of angels. 
The sinner, like them, chooses self and his own will instead of God 
and His most holy Will. Instantly he loses grace, and with it all 
right to heaven. Instantly he fixes himself by that act in deadly 
opposition to God. And, so far as his own power is concerned, he 
cannot turn back to God. For this a special and free grace of 
God is necessary; and one who has committed mortal sin has no 
strict right to this grace of repentance. If God were to refuse— 
and He might justly refuse to give it—the sinner is doomed. It 
needs but that death shall come, and for all eternity that man is 
fixed in evil, to be eternally chastised. Then he will know and feel 
the effects of sin. Then he will know and realize what sin is. 

But, brethren, there is this difference between man’s sin and that 
of the angels. Man has not their mighty intelligence, nor, while on 
earth, has he the unchanging determination of their powerful wills. 
Man’s will is capable of being changed back to good and to God by 
the action of God’s grace. And so God in His great pity and mercy 
gives man the grace of repentance and a remedy for sin—purchased 
at great cost: purchased by the death and Blood of God’s own Son. 

Through this death and Blood has been purchased for us that 
great Sacrament of reconciliation, the Sacrament of Penance, in 
which we, like the palsied man in to-day’s gospel, hear those words 
of mercy, ‘Son, be of good heart; thy sins are forgiven thee.” Oh, 
the goodness and mercy of God to us men! But, dear brethren, we 
must beware that we do not recklessly and foolishly presume upon 
that mercy. God has made pardon easy—but we must not let the 
easiness of pardon lead us into easiness in sinning. The day has 
come to many when they committed their last sin; when they filled 
up the measure of sin—and death came and there was no further 
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time of repentance—or, hardened in sin, they would not accept the 
grace of repentance offered to them. For, dear brethren, every one 
that goes on in sin runs the risk of becoming hardened and obstinate 
in sin, and of shutting out the proffered grace of God; with what 
results—with what most dreadful eternal results we have seen. 
Oh, keep in mind those warning words of the Apostle, “If God 
spared not the angels that sinned, but delivered them drawn down 
by infernal ropes to the lower Hell, into torments . . . He knoweth 
how to reserve the unjust unto the day of judgment to be tor- 
mented” (2 Pet. ii, 4). 

I have spoken to you, dear brethren, of the terrible consequences 
of sin; of the terrible risk of committing mortal sin, that you may 
the better learn to hate and avoid sin, and may the better appreciate 
what an immense mercy of God is the Sacrament of Penance, typi- 
fied and foreshadowed in the incident related in the gospel of to-day. 
Keep in mind these dread truths of which I have spoken, that you 
may truly hate sin, and may love and eagerly fly to this great rem- 
edy for sin that Christ has left in His Church; that you may not 
despise it, that you may not use carelessly or unthinkingly God’s 


great gift in this Sacrament which saves us, at so little cost to our- 
selves, from that dreadful doom we have deserved. May we all 
learn so faithfully, so humbly, so carefully and frequently to make 
use of this great means of forgiveness, in which Christ’s Blood is 
sprinkled on our souls, that, cleansed and purified more and more, 
we may at last be saved, and stand before God in the white robe of 
sanctity to praise His great mercy for all eternity. 





OCCASIONAL SERMONS 


THE BLESSING OF A BELL 
Sermon Preached at St. Gertrude’s Church, Edgemere, L. I., N. Y. 
BY THE REV. M. A. FITZGERALD, OF BROOKLYN 


“The voice of the Lord is upon the waters; the God of majesty hath 
thundered, the Lord upon many waters.”—Ps. xxviii, 3. 

My Dear FRIENDS: 

This antiphon, taken from the twenty-eighth psalm of David, is 
recited and repeated to-day in the solemn blessing of your bell. 
And truly it seems most appropriate and suggestive here at Edge- 
mere. For you live beside the rolling sea and the raging waters. 
Here you have erected this church of St. Gertrude in defiance of 
the threatening tides, whilst to-day you will lift aloft this blessed 
bell which will be for you and yours the voice of God upon the 
waters. Whenever you hear its dulcet tones, it will be a call to 
prayer, a reminder of better things. As the voice of God it will be a 
rebuke to the wild waves, telling them in scriptural phraseology: 
“Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” 

The ceremony which you have witnessed is not new but novel 
in many respects. It is only a blessing, or sacramental, and yet more 
elaborate and lengthy than any of the sacraments. In the liturgy 
it is the exclusive function of a bishop, who may, however, delegate 
some prelate or priest to act in his stead. It is likewise called the 
baptism of a bell. Here non-Catholics charge us with profanation 
and captious critics of simulating a Sacrament. It is neither one 
nor the other. No sacramental form is used. The baptism of a 
bell is simply a metaphor because of the close resemblance of the 
prayers and ceremonies to those used in the administration of 
baptism. 


THE ORIGIN AND History OF THE BELL. 


1. On an occasion such as this a few words on the origin and his- 
tory of church bells and their use in Christian worship will not fail 
I am sure to be both interesting and instructive. 

In the old law there is no record of the use of bells. Instead, the 
Jews had timbrel and trumpet, harp and organ, strings and high 
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sounding cymbals. In the early Christian Church there were no 
bells, and for very good reason. In those persecuting times bells 
would be more a betrayal than a blessing. However, when the 
Church came forth from the catacombs and freedom of worship 
was granted by imperial power, then the bell came surely but slowly 
into requisition. The Church was never loath to copy or borrow 
whatever was sensible and useful in pagan customs. Accordingly 
as the pagans opened their baths or public markets by the ringing 
of hand bells, so the Church began to announce her celebrations and 
solemn functions. However, it is only in the sixth century that we 
get first written acknowledgment of the use of bells from Gregory 
of Tours in his life of St. Martin. 

He tells us that the bells were rung for church services and to 
arouse the monks from their beds. This is the school in which St. 
Patrick was trained for the apostleship of Ireland. He and all the 
early Irish missionaries had special regard for bells. Hence it is 
that we get more information on the antiquity of church bells from 
Ireland than all the countries of Europe combined. St. Patrick’s 
bell, which was placed upon his breast and buried with him, was 
taken from his tomb in 552 and is now kept in the museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy at Dublin. It is one of the oldest examples 
of early metal works. There are some fifty-five or sixty such bells 
cherished as precious relics to-day and found here and there 
throughout Europe, many of them bearing the tradition and venera- 
tion of some Irish saint or missionary. All these bells, like St. 
Patrick’s, are of simple design and small in size, no larger than the 
average cow-bell. In all probability they served the same purpose 
as the hand-bell used by St. Francis Xavier in Goa with which he 
gathered round him children, the idle and curious to teach the simple 
and sublime truths of our holy faith. 

Later on better bells were made in Ireland, from the seventh to 
the ninth century, and placed in those round towers which are to this 
day objects of wonder and curiosity. Of these Florence McCarthy 
has sung: 

The pillar towers of Ireland, how wond’rously they stand 

By the lakes and rushing rivers, through the valleys of our land, 


In mystic file, through the isle, they lift their heads sublime, 
These gray old pillar temples, these conquerors of time. 


Concerning their origin and use there has been much controversy. 
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Some maintain that they belong to pagan times and served as fire 
temples. But there is no room or provision for fire in their con- 
struction. Others say they were built by the Danes who invaded 
Ireland in the eighth century. But it is a well-known fact borne 
out by history that the Danes built nothing in Ireland, whilst they 
destroyed much. Besides the same Danes who invaded and occu- 
pied Britain left no trace or record of any round tower throughout 
the length and breadth of that land. 

The most feasible theory is that they were built by the Christians 
as watch towers and belfries as well as places of safety against the 
Danes. Here the treasures and sacred vessels of the local church 
were kept and guarded in time of war, whilst in peace or war the 
bells summoned the people to pray and fight. This is the opinion 
of George Petri, famous Irish scholar and archeologist. It seems 
like the judgment of tradition, history and common sense. 

But the real evolution of the bell, as we see it to-day, is due to 
the faith and fervor of the middle ages. These were days of Chris- 
tian guilds and crafts, which have handed down to us monuments 
in gold and silver, in wood and canvas, in metal, bronze and stone, 
monuments which cannot be rivaled in this our day. Then those 
beautiful gothic towers and spires were erected in which bells of 
corresponding size and shape were placed as so many living tongues. 


THE USE OF THE BELL. 


2. Bells serve the same purpose to-day as in all the ages of the 
past. The first plain purpose is to announce the services of the 
Church to the faithful in town or country, to summon them to 
Christian worship, to mass and mission, to benediction and prayers. 
Here the bell reveals its mission. It is a herald, a precursor and 
preacher of better things. In monasteries and convents you will 
find a multiplicity of bells used for every religious exercise, large 
and small, day bells and night bells, bells to call members of the 
community like the hours on board a ship. But the bigger bells 
are rung for the recitation of the divine office, for Mass and the 
Angelus. Hence the familiar Mass and Matin bell, the Angelus, 
Vesper and Compline bell. Church bells are likewise used and rung 
to commemorate great events, such as ushering in the New Year, 
proclaiming the coming of a great dignitary, announcing victory 
after battle and the celebration of solemn feasts. These are usually 
called Joy bells. But the bell, like something human whick tells us of 
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joy, has likewise its toll for sorrow. Daily we hear the dread and 
death notes of those funeral bells. “What a world of solemn thought 
their monody compels,’ says Edgar Allan Poe in his beautiful 
poem. The triple toll or death knell prevailed in England before 
the reformation, when the whole island was Catholic. The first 
toll was made for a soul in its agony calling for special prayer, the 
second at the moment of death, and the third at the funeral. But 
with the reformation this custom ceased. The bells after the altar 
were the next object of attack. After the storm there comes a calm. 
The bell has come to its own use again. Even in Protestant 
churches it is recognized and resonant to-day as in Catholic com- 
munities. They realize its power and mission. 

You see, therefore, my dear friends, the manifold meaning of the 
bell and the part it plays in our church services. Is it any wonder 
that it should be blessed with such solemn rite and special prayers? 
Your bell, the gift of a generous woman who is to-day its sponsor, 
will soon be placed in its turret. There it will fulfil its mission. It 
will be for you the voice of God upon the waters calling you to 
Mass and Vespers, to benedictions and prayers, telling you again 


and again in the words of the prophet: “This is the house of God 
and the gate of heaven.” 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


Sermon Preached at the Silver Jubilee of the Sacred Heart 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BY THE REV, EUGENE J. CONNELLY, OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


There is a quotation from the teachings of the Redeemer, which 
is so well known and so impressive that one would think that it 
should enter into everything of importance that men attempt to do. 
“What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and suffer 
the loss of his soul.” As its consequence we look to see the young 
child, nestling in its mother’s bosom, eager to learn more from her 
of that land of enchantment and promise, which, from her descrip- 
tion, smiles so invitingly beyond this world. 

We look to see the growing boy and girl given an education 
which will teach them the sovereignty of God, the necessity of 
religion, the value of the soul, the dignity of labor, the beauty of 
virtue, as well as the studies which will fit them for the battle of 
earning a livelihood. We look to find the man and woman about to 
start their career in the business arena, selecting a work, a calling 
which does not ignore God, which leaves time for the practice of 
religion and which is of such a nature that religion will not be 
ashamed to be found in its company. 

These are the conditions as we should find them among Catholic 
people, nay more, among all Christians who profess to accept the 
Saviour’s message. But, alas, such is not the case in fact. The 
Catholic Church alone, with its clear vision of faith, has grasped 
the deep significance of life and felt the weight of her responsibility 
in the care of the growing child. The ideal Catholic mother imbued 
with the true spirit of Christian motherhood, welcomes her little 
offspring as part of the Almighty’s mysterious plan to people the 
many mansions of the Father’s Home; and from the little one’s 
tenderest age, tries by every art and power, with which the maternal 
heart is so richly endowed, to mold and fashion, not a hero to win 
the plaudits of the world, but a character noble and saintly, who 
will merit the pleasure and reward of God. Not that she does not 
see with glances flying far into the future, a boy or a girl who will 
be a success in the world, a power among men, a shining light in 
science, literature or art, but looking more eagerly farther on, into 
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the realms revealed by faith, she sees in loving anticipation this 
treasure of her heart numbered amongst Heaven’s galaxy of tri- 
umphant Christian soldiers. 

When the time arrives to send the child to school, the Church 
speaks to the mother and says: “Send this little one to me, that I 
may cooperate with you in your exalted plans; we are of one mind 
and heart in this important matter, and only we two can work 
properly together.” 

Why does the Church take this stand making such an exclusive 
claim and why does she assume such a heavy burden? Because the 
non-Catholic schools do not and can not do the work of education 
properly. 

They cannot teach religion because they are non-sectarian, they 
cannot properly teach morality, because this requires a religious 
sanction and foundation; as a result the mental education imparted, 
whilst good in itself, is an imperfect education and even danger- 
ous, for it equips the youth with powers which may be turned to 
evil purposes, when not dominated by a mind that has been trained 
to value the observance of the natural, civil and divine laws. 

In the Catholic school the case is different. Appreciating fully 
the meaning of life here and hereafter, and not being handicapped 
by the thought of wounding any person’s sensibility in the class- 
room on matters of faith, she outlines a plan that calls for the com- 
plete education of the child, religious, moral and mental. 

With her the religious education holds first place, not that the 
greatest amount of time is given especially to it, but the greatest 
emphasis is laid on it, and it permeates everything that is done. It 
is in the atmosphere of the building and the classes, it is the motive 
of the various pictures and adornments of the room; it treads its 
way with beautiful inspirations through the text books, it opens 
and closes the different daily sessions, in its name all the work of 
the day is done, and to its loving service the life and labors of the 
religious teachers have been consecrated. 

Religion holds first place, because God holds first place in our 
soul and throughout our entire life. He created it, and created it 
for Himself. Created it that it may know, love and serve Him. 
One day a young lawyer came to Him and asked, “Master, what 
must I do to possess eternal life?” The Son of God turned to him 
and answered, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
soul, and all thy mind, and all thy strength, and thou shalt love thy 
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neighbor as thyself.” On another occasion He spoke, “Seek you 
first the kingdom of God, and His justice.” Since then the first 
labors of the soul, its richest fruit, must be offered to the Almighty, 
it is of paramount importance that the growing child should be in- 
structed in what God has revealed and what Christ has taught; and 
it is fitting, even necessary, that such instruction should come 
through the divinely founded Church, which received and fulfils 
so faithfully her Christ-given commission, “Going therefore teach 
ye all nations, teaching all things whatsover I have commanded you, 
and behold I am with you all days even to the consummation of the 
world.” 

Hence the Church patiently and perseveringly strives to enrich 
the souls of her children, with the sublime truths of God, the price- 
less counsels and maxims of Jesus Christ. If she were forced to 
sacrifice any part of her curriculum it would be not this, for with 
divine-like wisdom, she would infinitely prefer to have a world of 
humble, and unlettered, peasants and artisans filled with faith and 
love for God; than one of literary agnostics and cultured pagans. 

In the fourteenth chapter of St. John, verse 21, we read these 
words: “He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them; he 
it is that loveth Me.” Herein we have indicated, as in many other 
texts, the inseparate union of religion and morality. The Church 
has claimed, and rightfully so, that morality cannot be properly 
taught save hand in hand with religion. The advocates of the non- 
sectarian school system generally deny the Church’s claim, but their 
view is not in keeping with that expresssed by the Great Teacher. 
He makes the point quite plain that the ones who keep His com- 
mandments, are the same who love Him. Does it require much 
reasoning or any great wisdom to understand that men must have 
knowledge of God before they will love Him? We are not at- 
tracted to that which we do not know, we have no interest, much - 
less love, in the admirable qualities of one whom we have never 
heard of or met. Religion teaches us what we know of the Master 
of the Universe, the more we know of Him the more ardently do 
we love Him; and the greater our love for Him, the more faithfully 
do we keep His Commandments; those commands that sketch in 
incomparable beauty the most sublime moral code which ever 
appealed to the nobler faculties of the human soul. 

In the Catholic school-room, after the child is taught the ex- 
istence of God, His love, beauty, wisdom, power and goodness to 
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man, he is made familiar with his duties to God, his neighbor and 
himself. He is taught the necessity and beauty of order in the 
individual, the home, society and state; moral order as well as 
physical. He is shown how wise laws, natural, human and divine, 
all tend when observed faithfully to bring about the blessings of 
happiness and peace. He is impressed particularly with the obli- 
gation of fidelity to those laws which regulate the morals of the 
individual and society. But in all this instruction the reason is not 
stated that it is merely fitting, or well, or proper, or gentlemanly, 
or courteous, or gallant; but that God says it must be so. He is 
explicitly warned that God has promised to reward those who keep 
His commandments, and punish those eternally who fail. He learns, 
within the parochial school, that the basis of society is morality, and 
that morality is erected like a beautiful building upon the founda- 
tion of religion, so that if religion were removed, true morality 
would likewise disappear. 

There are many who would make morality a matter of reason 
unguided by revelation, a matter of environment, age and sex. An 
independent code excluding the ultimate Law Giver, who founded 
the laws which make an action good or bad. Such an attempt is 
futile as well as impious, for while reason is to be the judge in de- 
ciding the responsibilty of our acts it can do so properly only when 
enlightened and guided by the laws of that Creator who fashioned 
this wonderful faculty. 

Need anything more be said to show that morality is not some- 
thing changeable, depending upon transitory things? If need there 
be, then let us insist that it is founded remotely upon God Himself, 
who is perfect and unchangeable; and that the proximate standard 
is our relations to God, our neighbor and ourselves; stated suc- 
cinctly and majestically in the two great Commandments of the Law, 
amplified in the Decalogue; insisted upon with facinating persuasive- 
ness by the Good Shepherd in His sermon upon the mount, and on a 
host of other occasions ? 

It is necessary to point out that all this flows from a revealed 
religion, as from a precious spring, and unless men come and par- 
take of its treasures, they will be morally weak and poor. It will 
be interesting to you to hear the views of a few non-Catholic men, 
who among many have expressed their disapproval of a system 
which attempts to educate the child without teaching religion. 

Wu Ting Fang, some years ago Chinese Minister to the United 
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States, said at Philadelphia: “I have visited many of your colleges 
and schools. My candid judgment compels me to say that there is 
something here that is lacking. Unless I am grievously mistaken, 
your system of education is directed merely to attain mental train- 
ing.” A Japanese visitor from the Flowery Kingdom, while in- 
specting an American school remarked: “You teach too much 
arithmetic, in Japan we teach them manners, then we teach them 
morals; after that we teach them arithmetic, for arithmetic without 
manners and morals makes men and women sordid.” 

In the famous speech in the Girard case, Daniel Webster said: 
“It is a mockery and an insult to common sense, to maintain that a 
school for the education of youth, from which Christian instruction 
by Christian teachers is sedulously and religiously kept out, is not 
deistic and infidel in its purpose, and in its tendency.” 

In like manner have Lord Disraeli, Gladstone, Washington, 
Roosevelt and an army of others spoken, who were not bound by 
ioyalty to support the schools of the Catholic Church. 

Twenty-five years ago, the late pastor John F. Nash brought to 
happy realization the long dream cherished by his worthy pre~ 
decessor Father McCullum. With joyful hearts the faithful con- 
gregation gathered their little ones together and placed them within 
the walls of a building dedicated to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Christ, knowing that the infinite love of Him would awaken all that 
was good, noble and loving within those young souls, and strengthen 
them with mighty grace for their later struggle in the world. 

A quarter of a century has rolled by since a pastor and his people 
gazed fondly and proudly at the first scholars enter its sacred pre- 
cincts, and during this same time it has performed its precious 
mission nobly and well. 

Its purpose was not to manufacture heroes, nor to construct 
geniuses, who would emblazon their names upon the pages of his- 
tory and cause their deeds to ring in praise and verse down the 
corridors of time. We must always keep in mind that “Not in the 
clamor of the crowded streets, not in the shouts and tumults of the 
throng, but in ourselves are triumph and defeat.” So the dear old 
institute has labored patiently throughout these years to send out 
upon the avenues of life men and women who through all vicissi- 
tudes would be good, contributing their portion to life’s happiness, 
and doing their share for the betterment of the world. It has been 
the hope of our Alma Mater that her boys and girls would fill their 
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places well in the vast army of the Church’s lay apostolate, and by 
their exemplary Christian manners bespeak the truth and beauty of 
the Catholic Church. That their honest, humble, pure, temperate, 
noble, self-sacrificing lives might awaken in the souls of those less 
favored, a yearning for those truths which can fashion such sturdy 
characters, and a desire for those Sacraments which can bring such 
celestial happiness into the darkest hours and heaviest trials of life. 
This has been the hope of the good old school, and, thank God, 
this has been her harvest. 

As she reaches out toward the years to come, our hearts go out 
with her in hope and in prayer that the Sacred Heart who rules 
over her with infinite love, may bless pastor, priests, teachers and 
pupils with the richest treasures that He can bestow—a lively faith, 
firm hope and ardent love; a deep spiritual interest in their fellow- 
men; a never-failing fealty to our country, an undying allegiance to 
holy Mother Church, and an unswerving loyalty to God. 




















CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN OF MARY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XXXV. THE VOCATION FOR THE MARRIED LIFE 
PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


My dear Children of Mary:—Probably all of you have been 
present at weddings and, following the impulses of your sex, your 
attention was chiefly confined to the dress of the bride, the dresses 
and appearances of the bridesmaids and the merrymaking in gen- 
eral. The solemn agreement made by the new husband and wife, 
the blessings and exhortation of the priest were secondary in im- 
portance, if at all considered. 

Very generally the deeper meanings of things are lost sight of 
and the superficialities that appeal directly to the senses engage our 
sole attention. For instance, if by chance you are present at the 
solemn occasion when a school friend or relative of yours is in- 
vested with the holy habit, your thoughts at such a time are hardly 
centered around the sublime sacrifice a young girl makes of her 
whole life, but rather you think of the loss you suffer in seeing 
one of your playmates removed from you. Together with parents, 
brothers and sisters, you may shed a tear or two, hoping that you 
may get over this loss somehow. The parents, brothers and sisters 
of the young novice see only the loss in their home circle. They 
may have a hazy notion about a sacrifice being made, but the idea 
of their personal loss overshadows all things else. 

So, you see how short-sighted and selfish people are. God must, 
indeed, have great patience in dealing with us when we are so very 
dull, so easily moved by worldly motives. 

But, to come back to our subject, let me remind you that in for- 
mer conferences we devoted considerable time to the question of 
vocation. The vocation or calling for the convent life was ex- 
plained to you at some length. You were told of the trials and 
hardships, as well as of the consolation and happiness, that are to 
be found behind convent walls. Now since the religious vocatio: 
has been explained to you, it remains for me to explain that other 
vocation to which the greater majority of you will be called, the 
married life. 
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It will now be our purpose to consider this vocation, to instruct 
you about its obligations, the proper method of preparing your- 
selves for this vocation, so that, when the time comes for you to 
decide upon it, you may be fully prepared to live up to the duties 
this holy state imposes. 

St. Paul calls matrimony a great Sacrament in Christ and His 
Church. How true the word of the Apostle of the Gentiles is we 
see by considering how low matrimony has fallen away from 
Christ and the Church, and the people of the world consider it hardly 
more than a grim joke. Only in Christ and His Church is matri- 
mony the great Sacrament it deserves to be and should be for the 
weal of mankind. 

Baptism is the most important of all Sacraments because it opens 
the gate of heaven to us, it makes of us children of God and heirs 
of His kingdom. No Sacrament is holier than the Most Holy 
Eucharist; no Sacrament more solemn than that of Confirmation, 
since it is administered by the bishops themselves; the Sacrament 
of Penance is a most necessary Sacrament, since by it heaven is 
restored to us after we have lost it by committing mortal sin; the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction is another very important Sacra- 
ment, since it prepares us for a blessed death. You know that eter- 
nity depends upon the kind of death we die. Yet all these important 
and necessary Sacraments may be administered anywhere, in church 
or at home, and at any time, day or night. Only two Sacraments 
are reserved for a more solemn administration. They are linked 
together with holy Mass for that very reason. These two Sacra- 
ments are Holy Orders and Matrimony. The Church wishes to 
teach us a lesson in this. We are to understand that as sacred as is 
the Sacrament of Holy Orders for the continuation of the priest- 
hood, so sacred should Matrimony be for the continuation of the 
people of God. 

For grave reasons the Church will permit the administration of 
the Sacrament of Matrimony outside of holy Mass, but then the 
solemnity and particularly the special bridal blessing will be lacking. 
Mixed marriages usually take place in the rectory. The Church 
permits them only reluctantly, she does not approve of them, much 
less recommend them. To show her dislike for such a dangerous 
union, she forbids the priest to wear any sacred vestment, stole or 
surplice. The couple themselves are forbidden the use of the 
church edifice. The priest, in his every-day clothes, merely asks 
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the couple their mutual consent and declares them man and wife. 
Such a ceremony, stripped of every priestly blessing, shows more 
plainly than mere words that the Church is not in favor of mixed 
marriages under any consideration. 

Catholic young people who desire to serve God to the best of 
their ability will comply with the wishes of the Church and will 
marry during a nuptial Mass. Being the children of God, we should 
not ape the ways of the children of the world, who consider the 
nuptial Mass old-fashioned. 

And well might devout couples wish to receive all the blessings of 
holy Church, for married life places many burdens upon their 
shoulders, and the nuptial Mass will be for them a source of strength 
and consolation. 

Apart from the crosses we must bear in accordance with the 
plans of Divine Providence, there are not a few crosses which we 
make for ourselves. So it is that we find many married couples 
complaining of misery and hardships for which either or both of 
them are the direct cause. If we could open the book of life and 
there read the secrets of the heart, what a revelation we should see 
unfolding itself before our eyes. We could there see the lives of 
those who received this great Sacrament of Matrimony unworthily, 
because there was a certain mortal sin they would not confess; we 
would find the lives of those revealed to us who entered upon this 
holy state of life with improper disposition or intention, and we 
would discover those who entered upon this holy state without hav- 
ing been called for it. Last, but not least, we would find the 
unfortunate ones who, in an unnecessarily protracted courtship, 
committed mortal upon mortal sin, instead of preparing themselves 
for this great Sacrament by praying earnestly. To them must be 
added the still more unfortunate ones to whom marriage is the only - 
way to avoid prison. Considering all such unhappy circumstances, 
we need not at all be surprised to see so much misery and disap- 
pointment in married life. 

Think of the many lessons you had to learn by heart, the many 
prayers you had to say for weeks and weeks, before your first 
holy Communion. Remember how you were told to always pre- 
pare yourselves well for the reception of holy Communion. If 
your memory will still serve you, you will remember that we should 
prepare ourselves well for every Sacrament we are to receive in 
our lives. 
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Sacraments are either a blessing or a curse to us. All depends 
upon how we prepare ourselves for them. 

From this, then, you should understand that certain things are 
demanded of you when you decide that you are called for the 
state of matrimony. It will not be enough that you become enam- 
ored of some young man and go to the priest to have the banns 
announced and to tell him on what day you want to be married. 

First of all, you must pray that you may become sure of your 
vocation. If you do think that you are not called for the convent, 
it does by no means follow that marriage is the only alternative. 
It may be that God wants you to lead a single life in the world. 
It is your duty to pray, and to ask God to let you know what He 
wants you to be and do. And if, after prayer, you feel that you 
are called for the married state, it will be your further duty to pray 
that God may send you the right man. That you should consult 
your parents in this most important matter goes without saying. 
And when the right man has come, then you will have to offer 
prayer upon prayer, that you may remain pure in heart and mind, 
in body and soul. 

This is, in short, an outline of the preparation that is absolutely 
necessary for the reception of this great Sacrament of Matrimony. 

In the conferences that are now to follow, the method of prepara- 
tion will be explained in detail, while the dangers with which you 
will be beset will also be shown to you more fully. It remains for 
you to attend all these conferences, and to pay strict atten- 
tion to them, so that when the time comes for you to act and decide, 
you may be fully competent to deal with the question the proper 
solution of which will determine your temporal as well as your 
eternal happiness. 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XXIII. Computsory ARBITRATION 


For years and years the world has witnessed strike after strike 
among the laboring classes. Our country is not the only one where 
such unrest is manifest. Strikes are the order of the day in every 
country. Hardly is a strike over in one place, when another strike 
is declared somewhere, and the experience is repeated again and 
again. 

We know from the ‘science of medicine that fever is not a disease 
by itself, strictly speaking, but the symptom of a serious disorder. 
It would be folly to check only the fever; the physician must seek 
the cause of the fever. If the cause is removed the fever will sub- 
side of itself. Like a cough, the fever is a danger signal that 
should warn us of a disorder in our system. Ina similar manner a 
strike is only a symptom. We must look for the cause of the 
strike, and if we can remedy that cause strikes will disappear of 
themselves. 

There are strikes and strikes. 

There are strikes that in some way seem to be engineered by the 
employers for some object desired by them. Then there are strikes 
caused by a plain injustice of employers. In such instances the 
public will be on the side of the strikers, and it will demand that 
there shall be fair play. There are strikes, on the other hand, in 
regard to which public opinion is not positively in favor of the 
strikers. The press and public men will in such instances hesitate 
to commit themselves one way or the other, and while there may 
be voices here and there in favor of the strike, there are more who 
doubt the sincerity of the strike leaders; and then there are the 
strikes obviously arranged for the benefit of professional strike lead- 
ers who can make an easier living by agitation than by the honest 
work of their hands. So, there are strikes and strikes. Some 
people are in favor of strikes under all conditions, and others are 
opposed to them under all conditions. A proper view of strikes 
lies between these two extremes, and we must admit that there 
are weighty reasons for at least some strikes. Conditions should be 
such, however, that things should never reach a point where a 
strike is inevitable. 
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At best a strike is a two-edged sword. It cuts both ways. In 
fact, not only does it in all probability hurt both employer and 
employee, it injures a third, disinterested, party, namely the public 
at large. You might not have any objections if Smith and Brown 
are resolved to have a fight; you might even think it best to let 
them fight out their grievances among themselves. But when they 
put you between themselves, and make you a target for their blows, 
you will strenuously object to such action. : 

A strike may have ever so just an aim; the right may be on the 
side of labor, and public opinion may side strongly with labor, but 
if the strike lasts for more than a week, industry in general will 
begin to suffer. If it is a coal strike it will not take long before 
factories must shut down, trains can not run on schedule time 
because of the shortage of coal; shops and stores will have to close 
and countless families will be without coal. Thousands of people 
not in the slightest degree interested in the strike are made to 
suffer when miners are at odds with their employers, and stop 
work. Thousands of other workers are thrown out of work, not 
because they have any grievances, but because there is no coal to 
fire the boilers. When people are out of work they soon will be 
out of money. Grocers, butchers and other merchants will have to 
extend credit when money becomes scarce, as it does during a 
strike of great importance, and soon you have a universal stagnation 
because a few hundred men are at odds with their employers. 
For a few hundred men on a strike, hundreds of thousands are 
made to suffer innocently. Surely no one can see any justice in 
such a situation. Yet there are strikes that last for months and 
months, that cripple every industry, that bring about even the shed- 
ding of blood, and the country stands by helplessly. Legal author- 
ities tell us we have no laws to remedy such a state of affairs, state 
legislatures will quibble over technicalities, Congress will order an 
investigation, the outcome of which will never be known by the 
present generation, presidents will appoint commissions to make an 
exhaustive report, state militias will clash with labor, and so on. 
Our authorities appear to be in the position of Sam Wiggins, who 
played the fiddle at a country dance. When the dance was in full 
swing a fight was started in which nearly everybody took part, 
except Sam. After the fight was over he was observed to come 
from under cover, and he said: “It is a lucky thing I had to hold 
my fiddle. If it wasn’t for that, I would have whipped the whole 
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crowd.” Uncle Sam is by no means afraid of anybody, and is al- 
ways able to give a good account of himself. But at times he is 
too busy holding the fiddle of politics, and that prevents him from 
interfering with a strong hand. He would get plenty of help from 
all right-minded people and would gain the respect of those who 
would deservedly feel his heavy fist. 

When two parties disagree beyond prospect of settlement, and 
the interests of a third, neutral, party are endangered, some one 
stronger than the two must step in to settle the difficulty. To de- 
fine questions of fact or of law we have our courts. It is through 
our courts that the state shows its strong arm. 

Let us suppose that Mr. Black and Mr. White have a dispute 
about their fence line. Each one claims the fence is on his prop- 
erty. Will it be right or necessary for them to come to blows about 
it? The superior physical strength of one or the other will never 
decide where the line should be in justice to both. The only com- 
petent authority to decide the dispute is the court. The court will 
find which one of the claimants is right and which is wrong. 
The court will order an official survey, and that will promptly end 
the discussion. No need of quarrelling, no need of coming to 
blows, no need of a lifelong feud. 

But suppose that White and Black do not go to court. They 
permit the trouble to go on for years and years, they enlist their 
families, their relatives, their neighbors, as partisans of this feud, 
and perhaps even furnish them with arms. And then there is a 
fearful but wholly foolish and unnecessary state of affairs. But 
how long, do you think, would a county or a state stand by idly 
and permit such hostilities? White and Black would be held re- 
sponsible for the furnishing of arms and would be held responsible 
for every outrage committed. The state would say: We have our 
courts that decide right and wrong, and it is unlawful for you to 
fight in such manner. 

In the case of White and Black battling over their fence line, 
they are made to submit to compulsory arbitration by the court. 
Strange that it should be different when employees and employers 
have serious or even bloody quarrels. 

A strike is declared and the state says it has no laws that could 
be applied. Why not, then, make laws, if there are none to cover 
this field. Why should the laws be able to deal with individuals 
and not with corporations. Is a murder merely a misdemeanor 
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when a corporation is guilty of it? Is theft a crime if Jones is 
found guilty of it, and merely a business transaction if a corpora- 
tion is committing it? 

If a corporation is intelligent enough to form business policies, 
to conduct vast establishments with great success, and to divide 
profits at the end of the year, it certainly should be held responsible 
if it does wrong. At the present time people with money to invest 
buy shares in a successful corporation. No questions are asked 
whether the money of the corporation is earned in a proper and 
lawful manner. All that these people desire to know is whether 
the dividends are large. How they are obtained does not worry 
them. 

What would be the result, however, if stockholders were made 
responsible for the entire activity of the company whose stocks 
they hold? Of course, they would closely watch the directors 
and officers of that company. The election of officials and directors 
would not be a formality but would be regarded as an important 
matter. If there were a law that holds stockholders liable to a fine 
if their particular corporation be found guilty of dishonest dealing, 
and if officers and directors of a corporation were by law held per- 
sonally responsible for their doings in office, with a term in prison 
as the penalty of wrong-doing in office, they surely would not be 
as many grievances against big business as now there are. The 
present inability of fixing the blame where it really belongs, makes 
big business bold to resort to any scheme for the increase of div- 
idends. There should be a law that would place officers and direc- 
tors of any corporation or stock company behind the prison bars 
if they became guilty of dishonest work. There should in addi- 
tion be a fine for stockholders in such cases, as silent partners of 
wrong-doing. If such laws were enacted there would be no oppor- 
tunity for strikes based upon the just claims of labor. There might 
be strikes declared for speculative purposes rather than for a real 
just cause. But even these strikes would be made impossible by 
enacting a law for compulsory arbitration. 

A person that fears investigation turns by that very fact suspi- 
cion towards himself. And the technical difficulties put in the 
way of compulsory arbitration are only intended to shield wrong 
practices and should arouse suspicion and induce investigation. 

At the present time the settlement of a strike means nothing more 
than a temporary truce. Usually both parties have exhausted their 
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resources, and a truce is declared in the shape of a contract that is 
to expire after two or more years. No sooner does the contract 
expire than another strike is in order. One can easily understand 
that such temporary truces can never be a good remedy for strikes. 

To prevent the losses of all kinds, which follow a strike as surely 
as the shadow follows the substance, to prevent lawlessness and in- 
justice, laws should be enacted that will protect the rights of capital 
as well as of labor. Each should be kept within its lawful 
sphere. Whenever differences come up between employers and 
employees there should be a court in which these differences must 
be adjusted. 

Unless the various states could agree upon uniform laws of com- 
pulsory arbitration, it would be far better to have a strong federal 
law instead of conflicting state laws. There are also many people 
who consider that state laws can be easily dodged, but who have a 
wholesome fear of a federal officer and a federal prison. 

Arbitration laws might, for instance, provide that if laborers and 
employers have grievances, each side should appoint two men, the 
four appointing a fifth. If this committee of five can reach an 
amicable settlement, their outcome is to be accepted by both parties. 
If one or the other party refuses to accept the decision of these 
five men the entire question is to be left to the court. The court 
will review the findings of the committee, will call witnesses of 
both parties, and render a verdict that can be reversed only by the 
supreme court. The court should have the right to impose fines or 
imprisonment, or both, for the guilty party and collect the costs of 
the trial from them. 

In the meantime, and while the case is pending, it should be un- 
lawful for the employers to shut down the factory or for the 
laborers to strike, and after the court’s decision, work should have 


to continue upon the conditions laid down by the court. If an em-- 


ployer, who had lost his case, should decide to shut down for this 
reason, he should be severely punished by law. If labor should 
strike after decision has been made by the court, it should be made 
to feel the very same severity of the law. A contract broken by 
employer or employee is a breach of the law and should be pun- 
ished impartially. 

Many may claim that an arbitration law such as outlined is too 
drastic. But neither honest capital nor honest labor will have aught 
to fear from such a law. Conditions as they exist to-day will not 
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be remedied by half-hearted measures. When conditions arise that 
threaten the very existence of our country, of law and order, we 
must make use of effective means to stem the tide of anarchy, or 
we might as well sign the death warrant of our liberties at once. If 
a law of compulsory arbitration will prevent an unfair employer 
from robbing his laborers, if it will silence the professional strike 
leader, if it will prevent labor from following the advice of those 
who would reduce it to slavery, it will be of greatest service to the 
state. Compulsory arbitration would be a blessing for society. 
Honest capital and honest labor have nothing to fear from it. They 
who fear such a law may be rightly suspected of a guilty conscience. 











A RETREAT FOR WOMEN IN BUSINESS 


IN FOURTEEN CONFERENCES 
BY THE REV. J. A. MCMULLAN, C.SS.R. 
XI. PRAYER 


“And going out, He went according to His custom to the Mount of Olives. 
And His disciples followed Him. And when He was come to the place He 
said to them: ‘Pray, lest ye enter into temptation. And He was withdrawn 
away from them a stone’s cast, and kneeling down He prayed.”—Luke 
xxiii, 40. 


SYNOPSIS.—(1) Jesus of word and example urges upon us the necessity 
of prayer. 
(2) St. Alphonsus’ word considered: 

(a) “Unless you pray you will be lost.” Why? Because our 
enemies are too powerful. The devil, world and the flesh 
are stronger than our natural power can hope to conquer. 
But Jesus has conquered these enemies and will help us. 
Therefore: 

(b) “If you pray you will most certainly be saved,” , if we 
pray with confidence. Dangers to confidence consi 
(1) Our past sins. 

(2) Pride. 

(3) Want of courage to persevere in spite of obstacles. 
Moses in Old Law and Canaanitish women in New are 
examples of perseverance. 

(4) Want of earnestness in daily prayer. 


By word and by example our Lord throughout His life is ever 
insisting upon the necessity of prayer. “Watch ye, therefore, praying 
at all times” (Luke xxi, 36). And he spoke also a parable to them 
that we ought always to pray and not to faint (Luke xviii, 1). In 
a special manner He taught His disciples to pray, inspiring them 
first with a great desire for this knowledge, “Lord, teach us to 
pray” (Luke xi, 1). He warns them against the pride and vain 
glory of the prayer of the Pharisees and gives them the “Our 
Father” as the model of their prayers (Matt. vi, 6 sqq). Such are 
His words. 

But more remarkable still is His example. He was God and 
needed not prayer for His own sake. He prays to give us an ex- 
ample. “And rising very early, going out, He went into a desert 
place and there He prayed” (Mark i, 35): “He went up into a 
mount alone to pray” (Matt. xii, 23). “And He passed the whole 
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night in the prayer of God” (Luke vi, 12). And in the text 
we have both word and example. It was to be His last word and 
His last example before He suffered. He knew how afterwards 
they would remember it. It would be burnt into their minds how, 
through neglect of His warning, they had turned traitors and aban- 
doned Him in his cruel need—‘Pray lest ye enter into temptation” 
—and being withdrawn away from them a stone’s cast, kneeling 
down He prayed. Alas! word and example failed to arouse them, 
then ; but the subsequent disasters of that dreadful night must have 
imprinted in letters of fire on their minds and hearts for ever those 
gentle words of Christ—‘‘Watch and pray lest ye enter into tempta- 
tion.” They saw what they were without prayer. The iron had 
entered their souls. They were weak, they were cowards. They 
could do nothing. What utter need had they—they who, being what 
they were, had been chosen by Christ to be Apostles—to carry His 
name before kings and emperors and nations to the uttermost bounds 
of the earth—what need had they, I say, to be endued with strength 
from on high by the Holy Ghost? And so, with that humble and 
earnest prayer they prepared themselves for His coming. St. Paul 
is joined to their ranks because as God told Ananias who hesitated 
to receive Him, “Behold, he prayeth” (Acts ix, 11). Cornelius the 
Centurion is the first gentile convert, and amongst other things that 
merited for him this singular favor is especially mentioned that 
“He was always praying to God” (Acts x, 2). Understand it well, 
then, if we are ever to be in heaven with Jesus, Mary and Joseph— 
with the Apostles, with the saints of the early Church as of all times, 
then, like them, we must become men and women of prayer. Go 
up in spirit to that region of the blessed and ask the greatest or the 
least amongst them how they won their crown—the answer will be 
ever the same—‘He that is mighty hath done great things for me— 
I am here because I prayed.” Or go down in spirit to the dread 
prison house where God’s hand is heavy on his children, ask what 
brought those souls there, and they will tell you, “We are lost and 
for all eternity in hell because we did not pray.” “If you pray you 
will be saved,” says St. Alphonsus. “If you do not pray you will 
be lost.” There is the grand conclusion to which this great saint— 
this untiring missioner and founder of a missionary order—this 
deep-read theologian and holy doctor of the Church of God would 
lead us all. Raised up by God in these latter days to stem the 
rising tide of infidelity and moral corruption which threatens de- 
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struction to all that here is fair and breathes of heaven, he takes as 
his chief instrument the doctrine of the necessity of prayer. On it 
he bases the teaching of his dogmatic and ascetic theology—it is the 
constant recurring theme of his sermons and meditations. It is 
the subject of his most anxious instructions to his missioners. By 
it he warns souls of exalted piety not to think they stand of their 
own power; but to take heed lest they fall; and by it he holds out 
hope to the most abandoned that as long as they pray they need 
never despair. “If you pray you will be saved, if you do not pray 
you will be lost.” “Give me to drink,” says our Lord to the women 
at the well. He asks a little thing of us: something we can give 
with scarce an effort—but something he deigns to desire—to thirst 
for—and He promises us Eternal Life in exchange. “Pray and you 
will be saved.” But that little thing we must give, the little act 
we must do, that little prayer we must say—for God’s grace seeks 
at least a “willing mind.” “He who made you without yourself,” 
says the great Augustine, “will not save you without yourself.” If 
you pray, then, you will be saved, if you do not pray you will be 
lost. 

It seems to me that we could not do better than take this Great 
Apostle of prayer, St. Alphonsus, as our guide in this meditation, 
and consider together the meaning of this saying of his. 

How can it be, let me begin by asking, that prayer is so absolutely 
necessary? Is it strictly true to say that without prayer we shall 
most certainly be lost? Let us examine this statement. “Man’s 
life,” says holy Job, “is a warfare” (Job vii, 1). We are in a 
state of war then. Our wrestling indeed is “not against flesh and 
blood, enemies we can see—but against principalities and powers of 
darkness” (Eph. vi, 12), which we cannot see, and therefore 
which are harder to determine. And here at once is a serious 
danger. In our own day have been fought very dreadful wars 
which are all within our memory. It is easy to recall that though 
they differ widely in other respects they have this in common, that 
in each case disasters (sometimes irretrievable disaster) overtook 
the greater nation, for the one reason that the stronger nation made 
too light of the powers of its adversary. Now let us be warned, 
therefore, not to underrate our spiritual foes that would lead us 
‘straight to disaster not merely irreparable in this world but even 
eternally so hereafter. 

Now, who are our enemies? We range ourselves, at Baptism, 
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under the standard of Christ. We become His soldiers; and we 
promise to fight against the devil, the world and the flesh. These 
three are our enemies; then let us take care not to make light of 
them. 

In the first place, there is the devil, then. At one time one of 
God’s bright angels, he was endowed with many mighty powers of 
intelligence and will—adorned with such attributes, arrayed with 
such majesty, clothed with such beauty and resplendent with such 
glory that, even in the presence of God Himself, a third of the 
mighty host of heaven took him for their leader and refused obe- 
dience to their eternal Lord. It is true that he was overthrown— 
“TI saw Satan like lightning fall from heaven” (Luke x, 18), said 
Christ. And in that ruin he lost his eternal glory and magnificence. 
But let us remember “the gifts of God are without repentance” and 
he still retains in hell the mighty powers and attributes of mind and 
will he once possessed as Lucifer in heaven. But, unable now to 
fight in open warfare against his God, he directs all his powers to 
the ruin of God’s creatures. And your souls especially are the 
object of his envious and relentless hatred. He hates you as he 
hates God Himself—for you are the children of God. He hates you 
as he hates the precious Blood of Jesus—for you are the purchase of 
that precious Blood, and through it are heirs to those thrones from 
which he and his rebel host were cast. St. Peter compares his 
fierce hatred to that of the hungry lion—“He goeth about,” he tells 
us, “like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour” (1 Pet. v, 8). 
Had he his way he would tear and rend you as the fiercest of the 
beasts tears and rends its pray. Moreover to the power and 
ferocity of the lion he unites the cunning of the serpent. He de- 
ceived our first parents, and since the fall throughout all the ages 
he has never been idle. He knows the heart of man as none other 
save God can know it. He knows you far better than you know 
yourself. He knows the temptations you can conquer and the one 
that is too strong for you. He may use your strength against your- 
self. The weak temptation you overcome he will use as an incentive 
to trust to your own strength. Then when you think yourself to 
stand will come the temptation that he knows will lure you to your 
fall. 

His power over us is helped by a circumstance peculiar to our 
times of unbelief. Father Faber reckons it as the great victory of 
the devil that he has somehow managed to make himself popular. 
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Men have turned from God, and now seek comfort from the devil. 
In their troubles about the future; in their anxiety over a present 
crisis, they now pray no longer to their Father in heaven, but, 
by spiritualists, fortune-tellers, clairvoyants, they eagerly try to 
seek the information they desire from the devil. Oh, blind 
fools, if they did but know how bitterly he hates them. Let 
us not be deceived. Have you nothing to do or to say with this, 
one of the worst of all dangers. It is literally playing with hell 
fire. There is a saying, “Give the devil his due.” Well, I say 
it, too. Give him his due—“Hate him.” That’s his due, for never 
can your hatred of him equal his for you. It is because men have 
lost that healthy hatred of him that our fathers had; because they 
look upon the devil now more or less as a joke, that his power is 
growing so appalling amongst us. You must fear him. You must 
convince yourself that of yourself you are absolutely powerless 
against him. His power, his strength, his cunning, his relentless 
hatred give him simple and absolute mastery over you. But now 
the devil works not alone. He makes use of the world to help him. 
He appeals to our concupiscences through the sights and sounds 
that meet us on every side. “The world is too much with us.” 
All day long, our eyes, our ears, our imaginations are assailed with 
impressions which, if not positively wicked, can by the devil’s cun- 
ning be made a temptation to wickedness, and the memory of them 
lingers with us even when the incidents have passed away. Men 
and women, too, there are who willingly cooperate with the evil 
one to ruin the souls of others. Monsters in very truth, more dia- 
bolical than human, who do satan’s evil work more effectually than 
he could do it himself. They seemed possessed with a loathing and 
hatred for all that is pure and innocent, and never are more happy 
than when engaged in dragging down other souls to the depths of 
their own depravity. 

Such is the great evil that is understood by “the world.” Its 
danger lies not in this or that particular temptation—disastrous as 
at times such particular temptation may unfortunately prove—but 
in its general atmosphere it is poisonous, and our corrupt nature 
makes us peculiarly liable to its infection. We have considered this 
already, and I have spoken to little purpose if I have not convinced 
you that the concupiscence of the eyes and the concupiscence of the 
flesh and the pride of life make the world for us a danger too great 
for our feeble nature left to itself to struggle successfully against. 
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And lastly, there is the flesh—I understand by this our lower ‘ap- 
petites and animals ‘instincts which create within us such heavy 
inertia: for good and such a terrible propensity to evil that our will 
seems utterly unable to resist. Our merciful Saviour in all things 
like ourselves, sin only excepted, feels compassion for us. “The 
spirit indeed is willing but the flesh is weak” (Matt. xxvi, 41). And 
in the keenness of his sympathy St. Paul—all things to all men— 
seems to experience the struggle in his own person: “For to will is 
present with me, but to accomplish that which is good I find not—I 
see another law in my members fighting against the law of mind 
and captivating me in the law of sin. Unhappy man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death? The grace of God 
by Jesus Christ our Lord” (Rom. vii, 18, sqq). For our instruc- 
tion is the great Apostle inspired to depict with striking vividness 
this terrible danger and at the same time to show us our remedy. 
Here I want only to say that that remedy does not lie in our own 
power. As “against the devil” and the world, so also against the 
flesh, left to our own resources, we can but struggle in vain. 

Surely then, my dear children, the conclusion is obvious if each 
of our three great enemies taken in turn is thus shown to be too 
powerful for us, what possible chance have we against them in 
combination leagued together to destroy us? No good can come 
from underrating their power. Our one chance of safety lies in 
humbly admitting that we can do nothing against them. This is 
the attitude our Lord desires to see in us. If, then, our own reason 
and experience do not convince us, let us recall our Lord’s words. 
It was on the night of His betrayal He uttered them. He and His 
disciples had risen from the Supper-table and (as mentioned in the 
text) were making their way to the Mount of Olives when our 
Lord pointed out to them a dead branch of a vine that lay on the 
roadside. ‘As the branch,” He said, “cannot bear fruit of itself 
unless it abide in the vine, so neither can you unless you abide in 
Me—for without Me you can do nothing” (John xv, 4). Nothing, 
that is what our Lord would have us feel and intimately realize, 
“that without Him we can do nothing.” For then only shall we 
ask for His help as we ought when we have convinced ourselves 
that on that help depends, in literal truth, our very salvation. 
“Unless you pray you will most certainly be lost.” 

And now we go on to consider the second and more encouraging 
point. If you pray you will most certainly be saved. Of that St. 
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Paul has already assured us. “Who will deliver me?” we have 
heard him cry. And we have heard, too, his confident answer, 
“The grace of God by our Lord Jesus Christ.” Our Lord’s word 
does not discourage him—“without Me you can do nothing.” No; 
he draws the lesson Jesus would have us all draw—‘With Him I 
can do all things” (Phil. iv, 13). For Jesus does not want to cast 
us down, but to show to us clearly where our strength lies, that we 
might secure the victory. To feel that, is to understand what the 
old man whom we thought of in the beginning meant when he said, 
“Jesus looks at me.” So far we have looked at Jesus. We have 
seen Him as our leader in this warfare. He puts Satan to flight 
when the evil one dares to tempt Him. “Begone, Satan,” we have 
heard Him say, “the Lord thy God shalt thou adore and him only 
shalt thou serve.” He conquers the world. ‘Have confidence,” 
He says to his followers, “I have overcome the world.” He sub- 
dued the flesh—“God sending His Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh hath condemned sin in the flesh” (Rom. viii, 3). And when 
we have thus considered Him—“when we have sanctified the Lord 
Jesus in our hearts,” the Apostle bids, “be ye armed with the power 
of His might” (Eph. vi, 19). Oh, wonderful words of the great 
Apostie. Well might he cry, “I can do all things,” for he realized 
that God had, in giving us Jesus, given us with Him the Power of 
His infinite might. In a perfect ecstasy of courage he exclaims, 
“If God be for us, who shall be against us.” “He that spared not 
His own Son but delivered Him up for us all—how hath He not 
also with Him given us all things?” (Rom. viii, 21 sqq.). Thus 
Jesus is given to us not as our Leader only, but as our Helper, too. 
We have looked on Him and seen Him as our Leader, and now 
He looks at us; He sees our need of His help, and shows Himself 
not merely willing but anxious to give us that help. But we must 
ASK Him for it. “Ask and you shall receive’—which means, says 
St. Teresa, “that unless we ask we shall not receive.” If you 
pray you will be saved. There is the one condition, but it is an 
essentially necessary one. 


Now I want to convince you of this. If I can only make you 
pray as you ought, I should feel quite sure that by the grace of 
God this retreat had put you on the sure road to heaven. Well— 
how ought we to pray? 


The great quality that Jesus asks for in our prayers is Confidence. 
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And the fault that St. James finds in those who are not heard be- 
cause they pray amiss is the want of confidence. 


So let us see how we are to pray with confidence. In the first 
place the fact that we are sinners need not make us fearful of not be- 
ing heard. It is true that the man whom Jesus cured of his blindness 
declared to the Pharisees, “God does not hear sinners.” But it is 
true only of those who actually in their prayers have no real inten- 
tion of giving up sin or of turning sincerely to God. Of such Jesus 
says, “They shall cry to Me but I will not hear them: they shall 
seek Me but they shall die in their sins” (John viii, 21). But in the 
Holy Scriptures there is nothing so clear as this, that REPENTANT 
sinners will be heard and lovingly welcomed back by God to His 
grace and favor again. “As I live,” says the Lord God, “I desire 
not the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way 
and live” (Ezek. xxxiii, 11). You see, to impress us with His 
eagerness to pardon, God takes an oath by His very existence (and 
God though He is, He could take no greater oath) that He does 
not wish to condemn. No—if we are sorry for our sins we must 
have the greatest confidence that God will be merciful to us. “Come 
to Me you that labor and are burdened and I will refresh you” 
(Matt. xi, 28). “You shall pray to Me and I will hear you: you 
shall seek Me and you shall find Me when you shall seek Me with 
all your heart” (Jer. xxix, 13). If we are sincere with God then 
we shall seek Him with the confidence that wins His grace and 
pardon. 


But let us make up our minds that our confidence must rest 
simply on the goodness and promises of God and not on any merits 
of our own. That would be simply fatal to the efficacy of our 
prayers. ‘To some who trusted to themselves and despised others,” 
St. Luke tells us, Jesus spoke the parable of the Pharisee and the 
publican. Because it is Jesus who utters it we should treasure this 
parable as the revelation to us of how hateful to God is pride and 
self-sufficiency. For, in spite of many good deeds, in spite of 
much external religiousness, in spite of fasting and alms-giving, the 
Pharisee is rejected. It was pride that ruined him. He had con- 
fidence indeed, but confidence in himself. Such confidence that 
emboldened him to stand in the very presence of God and give 
thanks that he was not as the rest of men. But the poor publican 
had no confidence in himself, he would not so much as lift up his 
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eyes towards heaven, but struck his breast saying, “O God! be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner.” And we have the word of God-made Man 
for it that “he went down to his house justified rather than the 


other” (Luke xviii, 9 sqq). 


Pride, then, ruins confidence and spoils prayer, whereas humil- 
ity enables us to cast all our care on Him who hath care of us. 
“The prayer of him that humbleth himself shall pierce the clouds” ; 
and “he will not depart till the Most High behold” (Eccl. xxxv, 
21). Our confidence must, first of all then, be humble. Next it 
must be firm. “A firmness which shows itself in an urgent persist- 
ency. There are many examples in Holy Scripture which show 
that this holy boldness that simply won’t take ‘no’ for an answer 
but still persistently trusts in the mercy of God, seems all power- 
ful with the goodness and kindness of God our Saviour.” In the 
book of Exodus, for instance, we read (xxxii, 7 sqq.) how God's 
anger was kindled against his people when they worshipped the 
golden calf. Moses was with Him in the mount receiving His 
commandments, and God said to him, ‘Go, get thee down, thy people 
hath sinned.” But Moses continued to pray. And God, to prove 
to us the value of this persisting confidence, deigns to appear as if He 
were struggling with the power of His servant’s prayer. “See that 
this people is stiff-necked,”’ He cries—and then—most wonderfully : 
“Let Me alone—that I may destroy them.” And when even then 
Moses does not cease to pray, but continues begging for mercy, we 
read that “the Lord was appeased from doing the evil which He 
had spoken against His people.” As if he could not resist the 
entire confidence that Moses showed in His mercy, “God is over- 
come,” says St. John Chrisostom on this passage, “by the omnipo- 
tence of prayer.” 


A more striking instance I could not hope to find for you—but in 
the life of our Lord there is an example of this holy persistency of 
confidence which may bring it home more clearly to us. Here is 
St. Matthew’s account (xv, 22): “A woman of Canaan crying out, 
said to Him, Have mercy on me, O Lord, thou Son of David—my 
daughter is grievously troubled by a devil. Who answered her not 
a word. And His disciples came and besought Him, saying: ‘Send 
her away, for she crieth after us.’ And He, answering, said: ‘I was 
not sent but to the sheep that are lost of the house of Israel.’ But 
she came and adored Him, saying: ‘Lord, help me.’ Who answering, 
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said: ‘It is not good to take the bread of the children and to cast it 
to the dogs.’ But she said: ‘Yea, Lord, for the whelps also eat of 
the crumbs that fall from the table of their masters.’ Then Jesus, 
answering, said to her: ‘O woman, great is thy faith, be it done to 
thee as thou wilt’; and her daughter was cured from that hour.” 
Our hearts must be stone cold if they do not beat with gratitude to 
Jesus for this wonderful instance of the power of prayer. Every- 
thing apparently is against the poor woman. The disciples lose 
their temper with her and try to drive her off; Jesus is perfectly 
cold and indifferent. When she persists, so unlike Himself He is 
even rough with her. He cannot work miracles for pagans—the 
bread is for the children, not for dogs. That He should have said 
that is a convincing proof of the value he sets on persistent confi- 
dence. It cost Him more to utter it, you may be sure, than it hurt 
her to hear it. And then when, in spite of it all, she still persists, 
He allows Himself to appear as if carried out of Himself with 
admiration. 

“Oh, woman!” He cries in utter astonishment, “great is thy faith!” 
And at once He gives her all she asks for. 

It is God’s loving Providence over us that allows our confidence 
in Him to be at times thus severely tried. Taken as this good 
woman takes them, such trials but tighten our hold on the strong 
hand of Jesus and give us courage in the fight. And we need this 
courage in our life-long fight for heaven. ‘When thou enterest 
the service of God, prepare thy soul for tribulation” (Eccl. ii, 1). 
Of St. Paul God distinctly said, “I will show him how great things 
he must suffer for my name’s sake” (Acts ix, 16). And St. Paul 
was equal to the trial. “I am appointed a preacher and an apostle 
and a teacher,” he says. “For which cause I also suffer these 
things: but I am not ashamed, for I know whom I have believed” 
(2 Tim. i, 12). Trials, rebuffs and disappointments, then, should 
not rob us of our confidence. We should rather regard them as 
opportunities allowed us by God for increasing it—and urging us 
to pray more fervently. When a nun complained to Mother Mar- 
garet that her pain was so great that she was tempted to think 
there was no use praying, that God had abandoned her, the beautiful 
answer she received was this: “How near must Jesus be to you 
when you can feel the pricking of the crown of thorns.” The cloud 
of sorrow you so bitterly resent may be the very means God makes 
use of to hide His nearer approach to your soul. 
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“Halts by me that footfall— 
Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of His hand outstretched caressingly ? 


Ah! fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He whom thou seekest. 
Thou drawest love from thee—who drawest me.”—(Thompson. ) 


Nor, lastly, should the routine of our daily prayers cause our 
confidence to slacken. It is the danger that threatens our daily 
prayers that they should become mechanical. Do be warned against 
it. Once prayer becomes merely mechanical it is easily dropped 
altogether, perhaps never to be resumed again. Behold the begin- 
ning of nearly every spiritual ruin. Put your heart in your prayers. 
Remember prayer is the raising of the mind and heart to God— 
that and nothing else. You may read or recite beautiful words 
to God all day long, but unless your mind has been thinking of God, 
and your heart has been loving God, whatever else you may have 
done you certainly have not been praying. You need your daily 
prayers for your daily conflict. The devil, the world and the 
flesh do not grow slack. Without God’s help you are sure to fall. 
That help He gives you daily when you ask Him for it daily in the 
prayer He has taught you—Give us this day our daily bread. 
And with that help you can conquer, for “with Him you can do all 
things.” 

There, then, is a safe way to heaven—if you pray you will be 
saved. Make it the great resolution of your retreat, to be faithful 
to your daily prayers. Not long or wearisome prayers, but prayers 
that are fervent, humble, confident and persevering. It is precisely 
of Faithfulness in these things that God will say to you in the 
end, “Well done, good and faithful servant. Because thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will place thee over many things, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord” (Matt. xxv, 23). 





PASTORAL PART 
ANALECTA 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of Benedict XV. 
Apostolic Constitution dealing with the government of 
of the suburbican dioceses. 


A plenary indulgence granted to all who make the fifteen 
Tuesdays preceding the feast of St. Dominic, in honor of 
that Saint. The devotion can be made in any church or 
oratory (public or semi-public), and the indulgence, 
gained under the usual conditions, is applicable to the souls 
in purgatory. 

Three hundred days indulgence is granted for specified 
prayers in honor of the five wounds of our Lord. 

Letter to Cardinal Seraphino Vanutelli, Dean of the 
Sacred College, in which His Holiness complains of the 
sad condition of the times. 

To Cardinal Ferrari, Archbishop of Milan, to congratu- 
late him on the Silver Jubilee of his episcopate. 

To the Archbishops and Bishops of Australia, thanking 
them for the house which they have purchased and 
furnished as a residence for the Apostolic Delegate. 

To Cardinal Begin of Quebec, a letter of congratulation 
on his fifty years of priesthood and his twenty-five as 
Bishop. 





From the Congregation of the Sacraments. 
Presumption of death admitted in a case of years of 
absence of a woman of dissolute habits, who had deserted 
her husband. 


From the Congregation of Rites. 
Hypermetrical syllables may be elided in singing the plain 
chant, where it is found convenient to do so. 
During the war all priests in any way connected with 
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the Army can, on Sundays and feasts of the Lord and their 
Octaves, read the Mass of the Holy Trinity. On Doubles 
of the first and second class, the Mass of the Blessed 
Virgin (a Pentecoste ad Adventum), with Gloria and 
Credo and the oration for the time of war. On other days 
they may say the Mass of the Blessed Virgin, or in tempore 
belli, or a Mass of Requiem. 
Beatification of an Armenian priest and martyr. 


From the Sacred Congregation of Eccles. Affairs. 
Faculties given to the Belgian military chaplains to bless 
and indulgence all religious articles in harmony with the 

decree of the Holy Office of Sept. 1914. 


From the Sacred Penitentiary. 
Soldiers, when mobilization has taken place, are in the 
category of persons in periculo mortis, and hence can be 
absolved by any priest. 


From the Secretary of State. 

Letter to the President of the Belgian Chamber promis- 
ing the assistance of the Holy Father in the reconstruction 
of the Library at Louvain. 

Letter to the Cardinal Archbishop of Pisa giving the 
statutes to govern the National Society, whose object is 
reformation in the printing of periodicals, magazines, etc., 
in Italy. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 
A HASTY DECISION 


Paul admits in his confession that he has defrauded Serafino, 
in a business transaction, of the sum of five hundred dollars. He 
intended to make the proper restitution, but has learned that Sera- 
fino was lost in the Titanic disaster. He asks the confessor what 
to do about the money. Without reflecting, the priest advises him 
to give the money to charitable works. Upon his promise to do so, 
Paul receives absolution and goes his way. Now, I hold that the 
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decision of the priest was wrong, and that therefore he himself is 
bound to restitution. Am I right? 

Answer. In the first place, we must note that the confessor gave 
no positive decision. He merely advised the penitent. Had he 
commanded, or obliged, Paul to give the money to the poor, his 
action would have to be judged in the light of stern theological 
principles. It is clear that the decision was given hastily and with- 
out due reflection. A little thought given to the facts would have 
resulted in an advice, or even a command, quite at variance with 
the suggestion made to the penitent. Without any doubt the money 
does not belong to the poor, but to the heirs of Serafino. Hence 
it is Paul’s duty to do his best to find the heirs, and to restore to 
them his ill-gotten goods. It may be claimed that he has made 
restitution, since upon the advice of the confessor he has deprived 
himself of the stated amount for the benefit of the poor. But such 
erroneous advice, even when followed to the detriment of the one 
who seeks it, does not satisfy the obligation existing by reason of 
the original fraudulent action. As a result, Paul remains indebted 
to the heirs of Serafino, provided he can find them. His putative 
restitution was his misfortune: but he can console himself by the 
thought of the good he has done and the Lord may graciously take 
his loss as an act of atonement. In the event of his refusal to 
restore a second time, is the confessor obliged to do so for him? 
The priest when he realized his mistake should have sought out 
the penitent, and with his permission spoken of the matter and cor- 
rected his mal-advice. If he could have done so without grave in- 
convenience, and yet did not do so, then he is bound to make restitu- 
tion in case Paul refuses. This is not because of the wrong decision, 
but because of the neglect to prevent the grave detriment to Paul 
when he could easily have done so. There is reason to think, how- 
ever, that there was no grave theological fault in this particular 
case, and hence no sin upon the part of the priest; and in that case 
no duty of restitution. Wherefore, if he could not find Paul in 
time to prevent the distribution of the money among the poor, he 
would not be bound to make good in the name of Paul. If he has 
good reason to believe that his penitent would not agree to the sec- 
ond restitution, and would feel inimical because of the erroneous 
decision, he could leave Paul in good faith, either for a time or for 
good. Hasty decisions of the confessor are full of danger and are 
prone to work evil. . 





